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of road to tempoiary bridges made of logs Turned 
out of bus at Jogindai Nagar and told to go to D B foi 
the night, but a station wagon turned up going to 
Mandi, 40 miles on, and offered us a lift (one Jones of 
Dunlop Co , Calcutta, and mj'-self) Lovely counti}^, 
rather like travelling in North Italy just south of the 
Alps, and all views outward over the plains (south) 
rather than upward to mountains Mandi is a big town, 
on River Beas, with very quaint and large Raja’s castle 
rising above the roofs of the town Excellent D B in 
a lovely situation high above the town Wooden 
bmldings, like a Swiss town without a cafe oi patissei le 


Wednesday, Septembei 13 


Station wagon called for us 
off to Kulu A real gorge 



at 7 a 111 and we dashed 
road—like this in places, 
with overhanging rocks 
—but more usually just 
cut away and built up. 
One of the finest and 
longest gorges I have 
been in, quite low down, 
only 3,000 feet or so 
Suddenly the valley 
opens out and then re¬ 
minds me of the Munnar- 
Udumalpet Road in 
S India, but with occa¬ 
sional glimpses of snow 
Stopped at Kulu P W D 
to arrange for D B ’s for 
trek, and had just rejoin¬ 
ed car when the Roerichs’ 
driver turned up with 
their car, in which Jones 
and I went to Katrain 
where he is staying and 
where the car is kept 
Tea with Tyson and his 
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nature—soul and body are in many senses one, being 
bound up witb one another, and man cannot be con¬ 
sidered in his bodily side only or disaster will result 
Made copious notes of it Sketching in morning, an 
old house in the village and a view of Gyephan in 
afternoon The R ’s are providing so much food for 
me that I fear I shan’t do much slimming 


Monday, September 18. 

To Manali, starting at 9 from Naggar, repacking 
suitcase at Katrain, 11 rmle walk up the valley, mostly 
near the nver, with fine trees Arrived there 4pm 
having got a lift for the last 2 miles m a car, Walford 
of Burma Shell Co , with whom I dined in Madras 
14 3 ?-ears ago Tea very welcome at Major Banon’s 
hotel Walked with Walford to a mela m a village 
2 rmles away Several gods (brass masks) in palanquins 
attended the mela Slow dancing by the men, and ver}^ 
wild sword-play This goes on 3 days and nights, the 
tired ones falling out and their places being taken by 
fresh ones Pathetic sight, a mixture of darkness and 
superstition But I suppose even that is better than 
having no religion at all 


Tuesday, Septemhei 19 

To Koti Put up with a Mrs Romans, a great tennis 
player, Walford and I sharing a room in her house 
She is very nice indeed, and was so decent to 2 gate¬ 
crashers Started at 10-30 with AValford for Koti— 
after 5 miles stopped for lunch, sketch etc and a sun 
bath, went on alone up the gorgeous valley, with a fine 
thunderstorm going on up on the rocky peaks to the 
west Bridge above bungalow 25 feet long, depth of 
gorge below 165 feet Lovely deodars, and rock 5 ^ 
scenery, very broken valley here, bungalow in a lovely 
place on a bill above it No milk or eggs, but plenty 
of cows and hens > 
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Thursday, September 21 

To SiSSER Rather disappointing weather, as it is 
cloudy over Lahul, but some good mountain views for 
brief moments. Sisser is a good place with trees and 
Tibetan-like houses, and must have good views when it 
is clear But the march is all along a valley, and rather 
monotonous The mountains on the left get finer as 
one gets further along the gorge, and some of them 
just ahead (on tomorrow’s march) are unbelievably 
steep I never saw such a succession of nearly vertical 
precipices—all from the valley, but perhaps I can come 
back on a high-level route, if fit and if weather is good 
on the return journey 


Friday, September 22 

To Gondla One of the most glonous days I ever 
spent in the Himalayas Began with a wonderful dawn 
—snow bright yellow, rocks orange, and shadows blue 
and purple Soon got into countr 3 ^ like the Dolomites 
on a colossal scale, with 3 mountains on south side of 
path, each like an immense Tofana des Roces, and 
finally we got to G , which is not unlike a brown and 
yellow (grassless) and big version of San Martino di 
Castrozza, with glonous colours—I never saw better 
Waited to sketch every half nule until m 3 ^ book was 
finished, I began a new book with the Thakor’s Castle 
at G , a lovel 3 ^ old building, partly a Gompa Man 3 ^ 
Tibetans about, and quite a few Lamas—^the good old 
Tibetan smell of smoke and bad ,butter 


Saturday, September 23 

To Kyelang a very weansome march on the dustiest 
of tracks all along morame-like stuff near the bank of 
the Chandra river, or several hundred feet above it 
But very lovely views, especially every time one passed 
a v^ley and looked up to see a peak of 19, or 20,000 

One of the finest and largest of the Dolomite peaks 
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very important gent in a glorious 
gilded hat and a cnmson robe, 
grey British stockings and Oxford 
shoes, attended by well-dressed 
women and 5 or 6 lamas passed 
through the village today Went 
2 short walks for sketches not far 
away because of sore feet and 
strange as it may seem rain¬ 
storms ’ 


Monday, Septemhei 25 

To Gondla The overland route seems barred by stiff 
rocks at the top, so back again along the dusty path, 
dust laid in places by rain 3 '-esterday, but very few 
places, so I left the path and went up to Gondla Gompa, 
1,500 feet above the road up a steep zigzag path 
6 lamas in Gompa, very pooi-looking, one shewed me 
round, inside it is typically Tibetan, a Buddha, 1 or 2 
gurus and a Dalailama, also a Hindu god with 16 ai ms 
who—^the lama was incoherent here) Paintings 
around the walls, traditional st 3 de On the altar was 
an old head of Buddha, marble (where from About 
6-7th century I should say, Indo-Grecian in style 
Asked the lama to shew me the wa 3 '’ to Gondla, and he 
went up the hill at a rare pace, when I had breathlessly 
joined him, he pointed out the most hair-raismg track 
along a slope of slate lying at the critical angle and 
ending in a precipice I practised slipping and stopping 
myself first, and finding I could stop on the slope I set 
off for 2 miles of this stuff, gradual^ getting down to 
the path 4 miles from Gondla The last water I saw 
at 12-30 when I lunched on the way up to Gondla, and 
I trapsed along the last 2 or 3 miles, very thirsty, 
hardly able to enjoy the lovely views Bungalow 
chokidar not in, bungalow shut, so I removed a pane 
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Wednesday, Septemhei 27 

To Koksar Started on a higli-level route, past a few 
isolated farms, all very Tibetan in style, on the billside 
1,000 feet or so above tbe gorge of the Kangra river 
Then a bit higher with magnificent views of the 
mountains opposite, which are the most amazingly 
steep faces and precipices I have ever seen Glaciers 
ending in space as it were, with 2,000 feet of sheer drop 
below, down which presumably thunders from time to 
time a large chunk of ice Lovely day, as clear as a 
day can be, and exquisite colours in the shadows of 
rock}^ ndges and cliffs 5,000 feet high 


Thwsday, September 28 

To KoTI Struck up straight from Koksar to the 
mountain above it, 14,600 or so, resting every hour for 
a sketch or an apple or just a breather Good gomg 
mostly, on steep grass and dwarf heather, occasional 
stony slopes (avoided when possible) The mountain 
when attained seems to be onl}?- a satellite of the Beas 
Rikki peak, so I traverse it, avoiding the very rickety 
and vertical gendarmes on their northern side Over 
another peak with some steep icy slopes up which steps 
have to be cut with a piece of slate which makes a good 
ice-axe Did 2 sketches of mountains to north, lovely 
views and quite clear 1 p m to Manali Then traversed 
to south side for ascent of final peak (15,185), rather 
breathless the last 400 feet My “ceilmg” is now 
probably about 16,000 • Nice top like the Taschhom’*”' 
and ]ust about the same quality of rock' Clouds came 
over north and east, but south and west were the 
loveliest views of the “Kulu Weisshom”, and other 
fine mountains Did several rough sketches, no time 
for paint Prospected a way down which did me no 
credit as a climber—easy enough ground, but vei^T" 

* A mountain m the Alps noted for its broken and dangerous rock. 
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View, especially over tlie Kulu valley to the west, but 
clear to the east and a good array of peaks seen 

Monday, October 2 

Got up early and found it snowing or hailing Had 
a cold breakfast and went up a small peak 12,600 south¬ 
west of Chandrakanni Much better view, as this is the 
highest point for at least 6 miles in any direction Did 
3 sketches of Deo Tibba and other mountains. No 
colour, as the sky was overcast with cloud at 20,000 
No view over Kulu mountains above 19,000, but grand 
view to north-east and east Down to camp and got to 
Naggar in 3^ hours from top of mountain (with 
blisters reappearing) in time for lunch Worked at 
sketches, while fresh in my memory 


Tuesday, October, 3 

,3-hour view of Roench’s sketches—grand Noticed 
how often he uses only 2 colours in a picture Lovely 
larger (3' x 1^0 picture of Bara Lacha La Down to 
Katrain after tea, for a night at Tyson’s before the 
early start tomorrow 


Wednesday, October 4 

To Mandi Station wagon arranged by Jones to arrive 
at 7 Nothing arrived by 12 So sent various wires, 
putting off Delhi meeting' Wagon arrived, by luck or 
providence, at 1-30, with other people for Katrain in 
it Same Jehu as last time, a cheery soul and an 
excellent driver, the car went wrong about once every 
2 miles, but he repaired it in double quick time, dr 3 ang 
the distributor in fires made by the roadside, each time 
the car started perfectly though I challenge any 
electrical engineer except Jehu to disintegrate the 
wiring Rain till Kulu which looks very tired after 
Dasara Mela, then gradually improving weather and a 
lovely evening for arrival at Mandi 




ORACLE BONES 


Yu^Mei him 


T ime released by delicate blue coiled springs 
Tells on man’s visage and woman’s bands 
On luminous dials images flood back 
As if distorted by trick mirrors at Fairs 


Life’s train journey past the window flies, 
Leaving humans as slaves to memories chained, 
A lifetime shackled to a receding landscape 
Mortals like telegraph poles mile after mile 
Silhouetted against a reddemng sky 
Stand only to slant and disappear, 

The narrowing vision vamshes beyond, 

Into a dream project the yesterdays. 

Cast at fate’s threshold are the tomorrows 


Consciousness follows in the wake of dream 
‘And years vanish like the morning dew ’ 

Think of a childhood that waned m one full moon, 
A manhood that only brushed the skirt of ambition 
Whilst the coffin lies in wait m the heart of man 
So palpitates another life within the womb 


‘Be not left yourselves your own tormentors,’ 
Regretful of an ever fading past. 

Fretful of a present frayed and fevered, 
Fearful of a future insecure 
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You liave crawled out of the intertidal slime, 

To present heights of scientific feats, 

Yet only pillars shall stand as classic mins 
When nations contemplate what price peace 
Individuals have no lives when statesmen speak 
Only flick’ring candles their lipped thought radiate • 
Ironical tokens aie crosses amidst widows’ weeds 
Of dead men’s deeds, and too soon forgotten 
Are last night’s pledges, even on parchment wnt, 
Onh?’ incense smoke bearing loved messages 
Will cuil past the carved ceiling into heaven 


‘‘Ltibra 


3> 


A SOUTH INDIAN 
VILLAGE FESTIVAL 

O NCE A YEAR, every Indian village holds a festival 
in honour of its god The festival wiU be to 
propitiate that deit3^ to protect the villagers, their 
livestock and their crops during the next twelve 
months 

Such a village festival will be a weird and colourful 
occasion Sights that one can never expect from the 
simple villages of India are unfolded before one’s eyes; 
and one is reminded, in the quaint costumes and the 
queer ceremonials that are seen that day, of the strange 
ceremonies that are celebrated in the interior of Africa 
or the heart of Central Asia 

On the day fixed by the village astrologer the festival 
takes place All the villagers turn out many hours 
before morning on the maidan before the village temple. 
Then begin, one by one, the strange ceremonies 
connected with the festival Village youths, attired in 
white, painted with ciinons patterns and wearing flowers 
in profukon, turn out to accompany the procession. 
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wrong, remembering the doggerel that rhymed and 
pnnned with hocus-pocus and focus) whose false cheer¬ 
fulness, steady and qualified, clung to its source and 
refused steadfastly to lend any warmth to the pale 
cream walls and plainwood furniture The glazed 
atmosphere tinkled and off-chimed with the manoeuver- 
ing of shmy plates and the pnttle prattle of the small- 
talking diners Callan chipped off the icicles that 
held his mind in a chilled stupoi He stamped his 
feet under the table and called for beer Then he was 
alive for the first time since the long freezing drive 
down from the hills, and recalled the keen wind with 
a shade of appreciation as one might be thankful, after 
an operation, to the inhuman scalpel More diners 
came mto the room, a woman in red corduroj?- trousers, 
a man in blond tweeds, a couple in nding dress with 
canary sweaters, blue kerchiefs, scarlet gloves, 
mahogany boots The electric fires picked up 

The cream walls deepened The air thawed Sound 
dropped an octave A damp cloth swished away the 
remains of a meal from the other side of Callan’s table 
and left a gloss of yellow light The polished brown 
floor caught his eye and he thought that after all it was 
a welcome change from his slapdash and never quite 
clean bungalow Here even the whitewashed ceiling, 
so high and inaccessible, looked as fresh as new milk 
And then out of the comer of his eye he saw a small 
fanhght, tucked away from obvious glance, coated 
irregularly with dust and cobwebs, and he smiled and 
nodded in recognition, in friendship 

Taking his coffee cup with him he rose from the table 
and walked to the nearest window to stand sipping and 
surveying the stretch of grounds that la}^- between the 
squash courts and the swimming bath The roses and 
narcissi were fresher for the cold and the close-cropped 
grass on the lawn ghnted m the sun He shivered 
shghtly, remembered that it was actually warmer in 
the dining-room, deposited his cup on the window seat, 
looked at his wrist watch, and walked away in the 
direction of the bar 
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Do you know it’s exactly six months since I saw you ^ 
How am 1 looking ^ Well ? This weather suits me down 
to the ground Just like home And what news of 5^ou 
The briefcase was loutine To Wacker’s impoi- 
tunings Callan smiled patiently and lemmded him that 
he was merely a servant of government, powerless to 
open a seam that God and the Empire had for so long 
conspired to keep concealed “Surely,” he said 
genttyj ^‘we have been over this many times before ” 
Wacker was for a moment anno3^ed and his lips 
pouted “For lack of coal,” he began and then 
snapped to the clasp of his briefcase “All right,” 
he said, “forget it Can I drop you anywhere?” 

The first chapter is the worst. If, reflected Callan 
as huddled in his sheepskin he sat at Wacker’s side in 
the Buick, if I can break down my basic idea bv some 
sort of intelligible calculus I shall be able to lead other 
people on to my position graduallj?' Other people? I 
suppose that if I were honest I should admit that I’m 
doing it onty to clarify my own muddled mind It’s 
exasperating to know what I cannot readily express 
Only by indirect approach but isn’t that lust what 
I am adopting as my thesis? All conception is b}^ 
analogy You understand a onlj'- because in some waj’- 
it resembles a h which you already comprehend 
Let me see now, I had it aU planned out First of all 
I must lay my verbal cards on the table and keep 
nothing up my sleeve It’s a pity that language is so 
inexact a medium of exposition I’m sure that you 
could wreck any philosophical S3^stem that ever was 
by a careful analysis of its terminology Follows that 
I must be wary at the outset Well then, I have to 
make my hypothesis in the beginning, which is of 
course in accordance with the best scientific procedure 
And that hypothesis is THAT THERE IS ONE 
INDIVISIBLE UNITY (Tautology? Watch out') 
UNDERLYING ALL PHENOMENA Wait Isn’t 
this putting the cart before the horse? I thought I 
was supposed to proceed from the diverse to the unified, 
P 37 Tamidally ? But no, that’s perfectly correct I 
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“I am writing a book/’ said Callan 
“Oil, well I hope it’s a bigger success than your last 
How many copies did they sell of your noveP’’ 

“A ten years’ secret But the book I am writing 
now, unlike the strictly realist novel of young Callan, 
IS a work of the imagination Did you ever reflect . 
Wacker had his hand pressed on the horn button to 
clear the road of two tongas riding abreast 

I suppose, thought Callan suddenl3^ aware of their 
route, that I should be moderately pleased to be back 
in town once more Am I ? On either side of the tree- 
lined road was a continuous row of stucco bungalows, 
each set in its own garden, pnm and definitelj’’ self- 
contained The tamarisks and the sweeper-women, 
the turbaned servants and the orange trees were an 
incomplete disguise of suburbia An English woman 
rode by on a bicycle Wacker would say it was just 
like home But now thej’- were in the main cantonment 
bazaar, forcmg their way through the sluggish trafSc 
that thickened by the cinema and the miniature hotels 
and thinned off hy the Cosmo Book Company In 
another half mile they would be at the cit}’’ gates . 
Callan thought of the month before him, of the annual 
liaison visit to headquarters, of the relaxation from 
out-station duty, of his opportunity to shut himself 
away to get to grips with the ideas that had taunted 
him with their inarticulateness during his idle hours 
in Fort Johnson He twisted his head qmckly to 
assure himself that the typeuTiter and the black tin 
trunk of books were safety stowed in the back seat 
And then he thought of India and the ten years, and 
made one of his periodical balance sheets As usual 
his addition was clumsy and he was left dissatisfied 
with a long column of beginnmgs not one of which 
had an ending Always inception without fruition, 
enthusiasm without achievement, love without the final 
affection He pressed his feet against the rest and slid 
deeper into his sheepskin, irritated and confused 
The city wall sprang up, twenty feet of mellowed 
red stone, battlemented, warlike, arrogant, and quite 
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Khan had arrived and leinoved the bags Wacker 
smiled ironicallj'’ at Callan and moved off slowly, intent 
on finding his wa}'’ back to the cantonment 

The loom from which Latif had emeiged was a dark, 
grey box wntli a total of three doors and one small 
window’^ high up in the wall wdiich gave a diist-filteied 
version of the sparkling da3^ In the ccntie stood a 
braziei filled wnth glownng charcoal and In' its side a 
hookah, newl}* kindled,-^ its aim projecting over one end 
of a quilt-covercd charjkJy There was every indica¬ 
tion that Latif had been diowsing and smoking his 
afternoon aw^a}^ Under the cliaipo}'- was a confused 
heap of files and papers wiitten in sJiihasla, a pcncase, 
a bottle of green ink, a tattered cop3^ of the Indian Penal 
Code, a couple of Lahore monthlies still in their postal 
wiappeis, a crumpled newspapei, a glass half full of 
tea, a packet of cigarettes, and one ragged cotton sock 
In one dim corner stood a Victorian tripod which 
supported a framed oleogiaph of a bearded man in 
white garments These compnsed the entire furnishings 
and adornments of the room The ceiling, walls and 
stone floor were not so much hostile to the da3'light as 
quite incapable of reflecting it The air wms heav3’’ 
with confinement and tobacco smoke and redolent of 
sleep Two of the doors held no seciets from Callan 
(one of them opened on to a covered passagew ay leading 
to the summerhouse), but be3'’ond the third la3^ the 
w^omen’s quarteis, the kitchen, the anon3nnous band of 
relatives, the staiicase to the upper part of the house, 
all of them denied him duiing his visits over the past 
seven years He had ceased even to be curious and was 
content to sojourn on the fringes of the household It 
was sufficient that Latif entertained him in his private 
loom, this patriarchal box, and that the children came 
out to talk to him from time to time 

It w’^as clear that the appaiition of Wacker had dis¬ 
concerted Latif He became aw^are of the muddle 
beneath his bed, stooped dowm to tidy it and succeeded 
m stirring a cloud of dust, pulled his coat self¬ 
consciously about him, offered Callan a seat which did 










2b 




and the talk contimicd to he handled l)aLi: and fo.t’ 
fioin longues that kneu the lules and the temper of the 
minds tli.it (onlrolled them Such till:, tiie (on- 

\eisation of two men uell \eised in one another, eome^ 
e\entually to hi a neuli.d, common thing, the product 
of neithei but of Ixjth, a fiisnm ot tvif) pwiso.nlitic' aiK‘ 
icpiescnt.itne of onl\ one composite omdiU 
Callan dteu from .ind contnhuted to thn jr'ol of uonK 
and thoughts, .ind his disMtisf ictuin uitli the purdr 
pinate pail of him, the inalienable peirond core of hi*' 
mind, found halm and peace in the (Mein.l mint ^ 
atmospheie cieated In him .ind Latif in ptattned c'o- 
opcr.ition 

Callan letiied along the eoceted pisvaigu ae to tin 
suinmeihouse it tuo o’clock in the mormn % tlie loser 
to his host in fatig.ihilite He plaved at h>in" eold and 
tiled, quie'kh identified In the light of his candle' the 
niassnc four-iiostcr hud that Idled tlircc'-cjuartei s of the 
flooi sp.ice, the griiiu uindov's pitched v ith hrovMi 
papei, the* faded green inntchhoaid v ills, the rKtagonal 
bamboo table, and lus luggage stae!:ed in one co-ner. 
undressed and smothcied himself in the mass of 
blankets and quilts th.il made up lus hcddtii*: Pro¬ 
tected from the dr.iughls that e'lcpt .ibout tiie ihvn and 
the gusts of chill air that bleu in through ? three-inch 
ciack in the door, curled uj) tighth, ifter the first 
paroxe'sius of reaction, he found warmth .uid tiie 
leisuiely comforting sequence of thoughts that should, 
accoiding to habit, lia\e led cloanaaids to sleep Put 
somewhere, far on in the uniceordecl icgions, there- 
came a g.ip He threw aside the bedding, rose, 

dressed himself in all the warm clothing at hand, relit 
Ins candle and sat dowm at the table before a pile of 
paper and pen and ink He began to wiite, donbtful 
now of sleep but hoping for wcaiincss 

Firstly he wTote a letter, stead\, sustained, un- 
atliletic, to Ins mother, telling factiialh’- the history of 
the past two wrecks, relating in greater detail Ins move¬ 
ments and enconnteis of the dav just gone, depicting 
Wacker and Latif, the obsession of one for Ins coal- 
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awoke almost as soon as the feverish figure, clad only 
in flannel p3^jamas, stumbled into his room Tenderly 
and firmly he guided the errant guest back to his bed, 
soothed his blow and waited by his side until at last 
sleep came to him 


When Callan awoke late in the morning Mirza Khan 
was standing hy the side of his bed with a brass tray 
of tea and food 

'^Doiihle-roh and three-quarter boiled eggs,” he said, 
offering to place the tray on Callan’s lap ‘‘Latif saheb 
presents his compliments and regrets that he has had 
to go away early on business, but perhaps the saheb 
would like to sleep on in this cold weather ’ ’ 

Callan, phj'-sicalty weak and only dimly conscious 
of his immediate past, refused the food politely, drank 
one cup of tea, and relaxed in the warmth of his bed 
to resolve a feeling of uneasiness that assailed him 
But the ghosts feared the cold hard morning After 
nearly an hour had gone by Callan became aware that 
people were talking in Latif’s room and he was suddenly 
seized by the desire>to be up and active He drew on 
his dressing govm and went along the passageway 

Latif, unusually spruce and affected, sat facmg 
Wacker who rose immediately Callan entered the room 
saying, ‘T really didn’t want to disturb 5>-ou, especial^ 
as Latif tells me that you are not too But you know, ’ ’ 
and he laughed a little uncomfortably, ”Bvelme was 
hellishly annoyed with me for not asking you to come 
to stay with us and made me promise I’d come round 
first thing in the morning to remedy the omission 
And and an3rwa3^ there’s another piece of shop I’d 
like to discuss ” 

Callan was at once restored completel 37 - by the self- 
imposed responsibility to ease the strain and hostility 
between the two men, and, preventing Latif from leaving 
the room, he said in as hearty a manner as he could 
master “My dear Latif, just see how impossible this 
fellow IS • I no sooner get into town than he pesters 
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exercise Let us rather remain here and talk Have 
you had j^our breakfast ^ Mirza Khan, who can indeed 
be most attentive to the people he likes, took great pains 
over your bread ■’ ’ 

“Very well, let’s talk here. A good chap, Mirza 
Khan Tell me first what is wrong with me ” 

Latif removed his pince-nez and gazed at his 
questioner firmly “Absolute^ nothing at all, I assure 
you,” he said ‘T suppose Mr Wacker was under the 
impression that only an indisposition could keep j’-ou 
in bed on so fine a morning ” And he returned to his 
book 

Callan sat silent for some time, thinking deeply, 
remembering strenuously, and finally said quietl}^ 
“Latif, I had a bad dream last night ” Latif turned the 
page and appeared to listen indifferently “I think I 
must be disintegrating for lack of faith Now do put 
that book away and tell me about men who had the kind 
of faith that makes the world work, or look as if it 
worked Tell me about the Sufis, about Akbar, about 
anyone who found unity in God or power or logic 
And if a man ever made a unity of what he saw in this 
chaotic country’- I must know about him What is the 
secret^” 

Latif closed his book “If I say that I am aware of 
the problem and am indifferent, will you be shocked at 
my lack of anxiety? My countrymen accept disunity 
and chaos as inevitable and even desirable The secret 
does not exist Here is a brilliant winter’s day that you 
profess so much to enjoy Wh 37 - not accept it ? Mirza 
Khan, Mirza Kkan * Fetch the saheb some hot water 
Now, my good friend, get shaved, put on your colour¬ 
ful clothes I will get my coat and we shall go for a 
long walk No, no ' You have insisted so many times 
in the past on the invigoratmg qualities of a sunny 
winter’s morning that I have come at last to believe 5'-ou 
We shall go out ” 

And as they walked briskly through the streets Latif 
said “You are an excellent fnend for you do what I 
tell you >” 
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The aesthete who talks of nothing else but 
Painting, music, aichitecture, modern theones of 

science, 

Anthropology and the giant mysteiies of Life and its 
manifold refinements, 
The aesthete whose life is a cut flower. 

Whose fragiance is of Soir de Pans 

Whose attacks on all that is bourgeois are well-known 

And indeed an obsession 

The 3’’oung aesthete gone five fathom deep 

Into Lawrence, Pound, Eliot, Jo3^ce, Huxle3' ad hb, 

Also Auden and After, 

The aesthete who talks of emotional suffenng. 

And at length on mental agon3^ 

Seated, cyma iecta, on polished mahogan3^, 

Of Bergson’s and Jung’s theones, 

Imagist anthologies, 

Norwegian sunsets, the history of Ass3^nan ornaments. 
Of Hegelian (and even Marxian) dialectics. 

Of significant form and also 

There is realty no end to all that he talks 

(He does hardL’- an3^thing else) 

The aesthete who goes to Itaty in summer, 

Coming back the most perfect mummer 


The anachronism and the insult, 

The slave of the Goddess sits on his St3dites pillar, 
Bus3r with magic and with poetrr^ 

Noh me tangeie > 


The cult of the shadow for the real 
My Lady of Shalott • 



RETURN TO SUNLIGHT 


0 WHITE CLIFFS 
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questionnaire (not in duplicate though) at the pleasanter 
Italian Consulate, the innumerable times you have 
to queue up at this bamer and that, the having 
to dip into this pocket and pull out such and such papers 
and into the other pocket for 3'’our Passport and tickets 
for the hundredth time, the farewells at Victoria in the 
dark—Shelvankar and Iqbal Singh to see me off—the 
shuttered and dim-lighted train gliding stealthily 
through the night to New Haven. 

That long queue at New Haven That thick-lipped, 
coarse-faced Gujerati—“Indian Student” written all 
over him—in Homburg hat showing the Customs man 
his cheap paper-backed novel and asking him whether 
It was all righVto take it with one, simply m order to 
impress the other fellow^ with the kind of literature he 
was used to, the Customs man who had already passed 
him stopping to turn over its pages, holding up the 
much-suffering long queue, that night’s waiting in the 
freezing cold in the ferry steamer at New Haven, full 
of soldiers below deck sprawled all over the floor and 
in bunks and on tables, and so soon after their hearti¬ 
ness at the bar, and the urinals overflowing ivith 
vomit Yes, it was worth it all to Return to 

Sunlight 

And then Dieppe. No matter what hell one goes 
through to reach it, that exhilaration one feels ever^'- 
time on seeing French soil and faces Pans And 
Brooke Farrar and Andre Delfau w^aitmg to meet me 
Andr 6 in imiform 

Now one has forgotten London, War, Blackouts, 
Rations, one’s beloved and friends whom one had left 
to face it out while one made one’s escape Drinng to 
Brooke’s studio in St Germain through a Pans which 
except for the unusual number of men in uniform has 
not lost any of its normal appearance and gaiety 
Lunch in that restaurant in the Cathedral Square at 
St Germain, with French wine on which one does not 
get drunk, unless one tnes very hard, and with each 
glass of which one appreciates the world and its dwellers 
better and better Jovneau, an older artist fnend of 
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IS a tourth) asks me whether I am from Libya, and 
wants to be treated to coffee I blame the franc for 
having to forego their company. 

Along the canals the gondolas lie huddled together, 
and along the waterfront of the Grand Canal rows of 
them laplap agamst the long poles stuck in to form a 
stockade On the Grand Canal a determined young 
couple being rowed inexpertly by a shivering young 
boatman. 

I hie myself to the Olympia Cinema which opens its 
doors at three-thirty It is Alfs Button Afloat which 
I had seen in London more than two years back Here 
it IS called “The Six Lunatics Aboard” {Set Math 
A Bordo It Filma Della Risata E DelVAllegria). 
Italian smts the Commander of the warship in that 
scene where he gets angry And the Italian sound 
S3mchronization makes the Commander’s daughter look 
more coquettish and alluring than she did in English. 
In Italian a girl’s pout can almost be heard A language 
essentially for a girl to coquette in, or one to sound 
angry in The Crazy Gang’s antics keep the audience 
amused, and a young girl with an older woman seated 
behind me laugh throughout the whole film As the 
circus horses appear m that comic hunt scene the older 
woman cnes out “Bella •” 

By the time I come out of the cinema the crowds have 
grown and promenade up and down that length of 
St Mark’s Square on which the restaurants and cafes 
are For the price of a coffee (three and a half lire with 
a half lira tip) I watch the promenade from behind the 
glass shutters of the Elect Apertivo Young men m 
umform everywhere How loudly male these Italians 
are > I note the Balbao beard on more than one 
3!^outhful chin Only the two Venetian policemen, 
black-helmeted, black-caped, pacing slowly up and 
down, their hands clasped behind, seem subdued and 
unwarmed by their umforms or by any inner fire of 
patriotism 

By seven o’clock the crowds begin to thm, and by 
eight they are quite dispersed Only the demi-monde 
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a Special concession as an author I get a line, single 
cabin in the Second Class * but I must eat in the 
Tourist Class. 

We sail in a generous blaze of sunshine. Inwardly 
I say goodbye to Europe—and seemingly no regrets 
either 


( 2 ) NEARER TO YOU, MY KINSMEN 

From the ship’s librar3^ I borrow Prokosch’s Asiatics. 
It shows remarkable insight into Asiatic character for 
one who, I believe, has not set foot in Asia And isn’t 
Prokosch American ^ I would be the last one to identify 
an author with his characters, but there is no gain¬ 
saying that Prokosch, disappointed with the getting 
and spending civilization of Europe, thinks well of 
Asia and credits Asia with something more enduring 
than Europe I have pictuied Prokosch to myself, and 
he IS the exact opposite of Dr Ainger Prokosch to my 
mind IS a healthy, red-blooded, normal fellow, not 
quite the hair-on-the-chest Hemingwa3^ hero, but quite 
pleasant and sociable The Ainger type is frequentfy 
met with in Asia Sometimes they are medical 
missionaries in China, when discovered by Mr Somerset 
Maugham they are invariably sprawled on a mat on the 
floor in some dive in Singapore, an opium pipe beside 
them, and a native woman with betel-juice-stained 
teeth in the background, sometimes they are District 
Commissioners in Burma, or Collectors or District 
Judges in India—divorced or separated from their 
wives, or their wives have run away with somebody or 
have refused to return after their last visit to England , 
frequently they are in charge of “art treasures” or 
hbranes of Maharajahs As a rule they are sexually 
dried-up, with jaundiced slan and nicotine-stained 
finger nails They are definitel 37 - misfits in Europe 
where a man must assert himself if he is to survive 
but in Asia, for all their defeatist outlook, they are, by 
the mere fact of being European or American (and also 
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poignant, suggestive of that muted throbbing there is 
in the Indian twilight between sunset and tlie almost 
immediate night), for tenderness (not because it is a 
divine quality but because there is an animal tenderness 
in all Asiatics such as that of the cow while it licks its 
new-born calf, tenderness that is likewise expressed 
through touch and therefore through physical nearness 
and blood relationship), for sentiment (but not for 
romantic reasons nor because the whole world is km 
through that weakness, but because there is always 
among all Asiatics a very on-the surface sentiment, 
easily provoked like the excitabilit}^ of those passion- 
filled, large breasts of Oriental women), for justice 
(not from precedent, nor from an inviolate creed, nor 
because the wells of the human heart have been touched, 
but because it fits in vutli the mood, a maudlin mood 
most likely, dependent on the constellations, and 
whether it is the time of the new moon or full moon), 
for kindness (not because one suffers with the tortured, 
going through the same agonies as the other, but 
because of some taboo, religious or tnbal) 

Such is the East and such the virtues of Asiatics 

And, if any Asiatics prove exceptional, it is, believe 
me, not from any inherent instinct, nor from some 
remcarnated predisposition, but because these have 
come in contact with the thought of the West and have 
adopted the values of the West and move and have their 
being within that orbit There are such Asiatics, but 
not those who undergo a metamorphosis at the hands of 
their tailor, or by adopting some hide-bound dogma of 
Europe, but those who have become convinced that Asia 
needs redemption very quickly, and that it can be 
redeemed only by examining its values and standards 
and by being critical of itself vdthout mercy, without 
puerile pleas of self-extenuation, or of victimization at 
the hands of Europe 

These impatient, iconoclastic Asiatics want to belong 
to Asia, want to belong to it veii^ much, but to do so 
they want to make Asia clean and orderly and beautiful 
through Man’s efforts as against Nature’s indulgence. 
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old-world atmosphere, but you can l:>e sure that people 
urinate and exciete into the stagnant drain that skirts 
that same mosque or temple. So I say, raze the old 
quarters to the giound, letaming 3''our temple or 
mosque or other historical monument, lay drains, install 
water and sewerage, and altogether build a new city 
around the old landmaiks 

No, let us not blame the West for ever3’'thing It 
has enough of vileness, but we have just as much 
without being so ready to accept the other biand as well. 
Progress is nobody’s to give or take It is there. 
Either we fall in with it and survive proudly, beauti- 
fulty, and with Nature’s consent and God’s blessing. 
Or we treat it with a sneaking awe like the sta 37 -at~ 
home sister regarding the sister who has become a 
successful strumpet in the city and has come to the 
village on a visit 

As for making moue3^—give Asiatics half the chance 
of, half the taste of, making mone3’- and they would 
behave like those pigs outside uncovered latnnes in 
India and Ceylon You have only to watch the few 
Asiatics who have appropriated the golden touch In 
the West they use money—whether it be to buy a pearl 
necklace for the most expensive prostitute, or to build 
a sunken garden, or to ovm a Picasso, or to bu3^ the 
newest make of car, or to vie with the Joneses in all 
their expensive vulgarity In the East they hoaid it, 
or at best invest it in jeweller3J- to carr3'' which their 
women have to make bigger slits in their ears and pierce 
holes in their noses As for Peace—the Peace of Asia 

is the peace that descends upon a cemeteri^ when the 
last grave-digger has stacked awa3’- his pick and shut 
the gates and gone home Yes, Asia can stand a lot 
So can the dromedary So can the ox, and other 
castrated ammals 

In the meantime let me sample some of these fellow- 
Asiatics who are returning home laden with the benefits 
of a European sojourn I have already mentioned the 
young Gujerati, who is so keen on being thought a 
devil of a fellow He knows ever3^body at the Radio 
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and returning to kith and kin with satisfaction wnt 
large on his face He is a slender j^oiing fellow, 
amiable and ready to be friendly Already he wears 
the black alpaca coat of his profession Then there is 
the young Goanese doctor with his French bride He 
tells me of his meeting his girl at the Student Move¬ 
ment House in London, his determined wooing of her, 
her parents’ opposition, their consent and blessing in 
the end, the marnage at the Roman Catholic Church 
in Boulogne followed by a civil marriage in London He 
sounds very uxorious, ever anticipating the temptations 
a young wife, if unaccompanied, might be trapped into, 
and he is determined never to let her travel alone He is 
quite happy when I tell him that they look a well- 
matched couple 

But who IS this strange bird with a beatific gnn on 
his face^ Tall, thick-set, dark-skinned, dressed in a 
woolly, chocolate-coloured cloak with scapula, tonsured 
but with hair grown over tonsure^ He is a man of 
God—that is easy to see. It is also easy to see that 
he likes to make filends Well, we introduce ourselves. 
He is Father Eleseus, a Travancore Malayali returning 
home after a ten years’ sta5>' in Rome He belongs to 
the “Order of the Discalsed Carmelites’’ He pro¬ 
nounces the “a” in “Discalsed’’ with typical Travan- 
corean emphasis A south Indian pronounces the “a’’ 
in such words as walk and talk like the “a’’ in bath 

Eleseus tells me that he has made a special study 
of Christian m3’'stics I am interested because I have 
also studied to some extent the mystics of Asia and 
Europe I ask him whether he has compared Sn 
ChaitanjT^a, Ramdas, Ramakrishna, and other Hindu 
mystics with their European countei parts ^ No They 
are nothing more than names to this Indian, whose 
ancestors two generations back accepted an European¬ 
ized Oriental faith No use tallcmg to him about 
those Persian mystics, Sana’i, ’Attar, Mawlavi, Hafiz, 
or Jaim, not to mention the less orthodox m3'-stics of 
Europe such as the Jewish Hillel, or the Enghsh 
Blake, or those tabooed by Rome—Molinos and Gu3'^on 
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of light brings ns nearer to a realization of that great 
and overpowering source, and therefore there is no 
piece of knowledge that the human mind has discovered 
which we can afford to ignore But Rome teaches 
otherwise, and Eleseus with a fatuous gnn on his face 
and mouthing his broad vowels repeats parrotwise the 
things he has learnt and which in turn he will teach 
to some poor bemghted creatures after they have been 
bribed with the usual bowl of soup 

Much against my wish I have been dragged into 
discussing religion, and 1 reply to Eleseus . “No 
rehgion, not even Hindmsm, so vast and comprehen¬ 
sive m itself, IS so emphatic as to say that it is the sole 
possessor of the truth ” 

To which Eleseus “We only have the courage to 
say it “ 

And I “Fools have a courage where wiser men are 
hesitant You have heard that sa5ang, ‘Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread ” 

Eleseus says nothing in reply but gnns weakly and 
turns to hsten to the Goanese who is saying something 
and who with his wife has been present at this dis¬ 
cussion Each time the Goanese opens his mouth he 
^‘Fathers” Eleseus The two of them discuss Padua, 
the Goanese regretting he did not visit it, all the more 
so because his name too is Anthony They get thick 
into a discussion about interred bodies, and Eleseus 
says • “I saw two bodies at Padua—of Mary Magdalene 
and of 'St Therese \"ery mce ” 

At Bnndisi two Italian Jesmts, dressed in cream- 
coloured cloaks, and bursting with fat as might have 
been those victims specially fattened for some temple 
sacrifice of the Incas, come on board They go into 
the First Class Loimge and order a bottle of chianti 
They are going to Onssa" God help famine-stricken 
Onssa 

The “Nawab” and his wife (they have in the mean¬ 
time changed their cabins from Second to First class) 
and I get talking She speaks of Chevrolets and 
•Buicks and Indian Palace life and of a real Nawab to 
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SILVER FISH 

T here was a climk of light underneath the door. 
It fitted ill on its hinges, its decorations were 
crude, the work of some village craftsman, lotus' 
and leaf and arabesque, blackened by generations of 
hands It had been pushed and pulled and cajoled and 
kicked until it had developed dints and a personality, 
like the family ox, which laboured and was beaten 
habitually 

Ram Singh stood behind the trunk of the peepul 
tree that shadowed the outer walls of the house From 
behind the door he could hear the shoon-shoon of a 
woman’s tears, like water falling from the Persian 
wheel 

That was nothing Women would cry They were 
monsoon clouds, heavy with ram 

He had heard the whole quarrel The Thakurji had 
come home from the fields in a black temper, and had 
banged open the door “Bring me some food, you who 
add to m}^ troubles with 3’'our tears Bring it qmckly. 
Why IS not the fire lit? Is this the way to welcome 
me home?” 

And he had given her a push She ran out for a 
second to clutch a log from the wood-pile at the side 
nf the house 

It was then that Ram Singh had recognized her. 
Miserable though she was, without colour, in a dirt3^ 
green-bordered sari, there was something in the liquid 
movement of her arms and the clash of her cheap metal 
bangles that told him that his search was ended 

^ * t 
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evening, and watclicd the women come to fill their 
pitcheis. 

“Young,” they said, “and so handsome How did 
such a youth find his way to God ?” And he would shut 
his e3’^es in toiment and call on the name of Rama 
“Ram Ram Ram Ram . It was a long river of 
sound Theie were waves in it, up and doun, up and 
down Theie were eddies in it, there weie fishes, 
silver fishes, sillj^ silver fishes Silver fish “O Ram 
Ram Ram ” 

And he knew that he was still lost and away from 
his guru, and he would separate himself from the crowd 
of women fieicelj'^ and take the open load again, 
stumbling awa}’-, awa}^ from he knew not what 

It went on for over a 5^ear like that There was not 
a \allage within a ladius of fiftj^ miles that he had not 
seen, and not a stream that he had not followed 

It was in the monsoon season, when the peacocks 
were spieading their tails—O most gorgeous, O most 
beautiful, O moie lovely than the name of God—when 
the peahens were cr3nng in their piercing human voices, 
running quickly on their thin legs over the new green 
grass, flying on to the walls and into the trees, when 
the clouds were armies and heavenl3’’ rivers, that Ram 
Singh came to a village he had visited many times 
An ordinary’- village, with a ban3’'an tree and an old 
well He turned towards the river, and walked along 
a narrow path he had avoided before It looked drier 
than the lower road which w’as already half-covered 
with flood water. At the end of the path there was a 
rough cottage with a caiwed door, ver3'’ growm 

black with use 

There he had stood under the tree, and there he had 
found her—^liis silver fish Like Bagla Bhagat, the 
Heron, he stood on one leg, as though absorbed in God, 
but through one eye he was looking at his fish, and 
wondering how he could catch her, could see her 
wriggling delightfully in his sharp beak 
The Thakurji finished his fo^, and wnth man3’- 
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out the veil with the silver border, and knotted the 
whole into a bundle 

Ram Singh walked into the dark gaiden vShe 
followed him and shut the door “Where are we going 
Which way are we goingTlieie w^as some vagueness 
in her voice, like a w'oman in a dream 

“We are going to yom sistei’s But first let us take 
the load b})^ the nver and find a place to sta}^ the niglit “ 

The}'- found a cave in the nver bank, and he lay 
there W hei side and slept dieamlessl}' in great and 
unutterable content 

In the moining she got up veiy eaily, wdien cold 
tremors of wind agitated the nver and, diawing the 
folds of her dirt}' sari closer round hei, she bathed 
until she gasped in the refreshing water When 
Ram Smgh turned over on the sand he saw her 
standing on the edge of the w'ater with the san sticking 
w'etly to her golden skin 

“What are you doing up so early he shouted 
“I w'as dirty,” she said simply, w'orking her short 
toes 111 and out of the w'Ct sand He noticed, with a 
shock, that the palms of her hands and the soles of her 
feet w'ere paler than her other skin, like the belly of 
a fish 

She turned her head aw'ay and blushed, because he 
had seen her for the first time in the light of day, and 
she did not know' his face and his searching eyes 
“I have no shoes,” she said timidly “I left them 
behind And they w'ere old shoes anyw'ay, and broken 
I cannot w'alk w'lthout shoes on these nver stones ” 
He looked at her half-stupified “But 1 cannot give 
you shoes I am a wandering man w'lth no money 
You must w'ait until you get to your sister’s ” 

“But my sister is a long way aw'ay ” She turned 
towards him w'lth feminine cajolery “A little pair of 
shoes But surely you could get them for me if you 
really wanted to ” 

He turned away, evading her “Let us start We must 
get along to the next village, if w'e are to get some food ” 
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Then despair ate into him, and he lost the peace 
that he had found at her side 

One da3'' they came to the outskirts of a village where 
there was a countr3'' fair Ram Pyari, with the instinct 
of gaiety overcoming for a minute her worries, took the 
silver bordered veil from her bundle 

'T will go to the mela with you,^’ she said, '‘and 
3mu will get me shoes ” Ram Singh looked at the 
ground and then took up the waterpot with a great 
weariness in his limbs 

"As God wills, so shall it be,” he said, and she 
followed him, radiant with the scarlet marriage-mark 
on her forehead, her short slender body weaving its way 
sinuously under the bright and heavy clothes 

He walked with his head high, and held out his 
hands, ashamed after;, all to demand money "Give 
alms to a holy man May you wash the face of seven 
sons, sister Mother, ma3'’ 3mur sons live long ” The 
women tittered and turned away "What kind of a 
holy man is this?” they laughed and nudged each 
other "He seems to follow some earthly goddess ” 
So it happened that when the evening came Ram 
Singh had only collected a meagre handful of copper 
coins, and there was not enough for Ram Pyari’s shoes 
He was counting his money for the second time, 
morose, when a man stopped m front of him He was 
conscious first of his feet, encased in huge, shining- 
brown, Bnghsh-style shoes, grotesque under a new 
calico pyjama Ram Singh looked up The man was 
tall, with a fierce beard and a rose-coloured turban 
His shirt was striped in man3^ colours and a cheap 
watch dangled ostentatiously from his breast pocket 
He was a villager, but there was an indefinable air of 
new wealth and the town about him 

Ram Pyari was stud3ung the man and his new 
clothes as if hypnotized And then he noticed the man’s 
eyes They were fixed on her, sucked into hers, as 
his. Ram Smgh’s, had been on that fateful day when 
he saw her first 

The man sensed that he was being watched He 
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ground is life Fetch me some water to dnnk once 
more By serving the guru your soul shall find freedom 
from the witcheries of the world ” 

He woke up from his day-dream with a start, put 
the bag of money into his waterpot, and started walking 
qmckly, as though b3?^ some compulsion, east again, to 
the east He was walking as he had walked when he 
left home as a boy, leaving his responsibilities behind 
him. He was going again to his guru, again he would 
tread on the road to salvation 

At the holy feet of his master he would lay the 
dreadful, sinful burden of that money, and ask for¬ 
giveness “Save me, your chela, save me from the 
witcheries of the world ” 


Graham Cherry 


HOLI FESTIVAL 

T onight is holi, hectic drums 

Throb out for Hindu,^holiday 
I listen, but from far awaj^ 

The deeper, steadier throbbing comes 
From villages and valleys where 
I wandered, in the time called Peace— 

Music of market, circus, fair. 

Murmur of pleasant concourses 

Of young folk, in old shires 

So Fngland speaks to Fnglish bone 

More vividly, more eagerly than 

Local din but creed and race 

Are accidents, land man is man 

—^And these are happy O time and space 

And history, these three alone 

Split men apart, and hold them there 

Ask them why, on my inmost ear 

Tonight, two voices beat, not one ' \ 
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influence and enables Ins successois to find in bis poetry 
the qualit3^ of a releasing force 

This failure of the last romantic leads him to aspire 
to classicism, this nostalgia tries to canonize itself 
into religious faith, this lack of political vision calls 
itself royalist All this is significant because Eliot is 
something more than a mere self-conscious poet, though 
that IS a great deal, he is the great poet of self- 
consciousness Self-consciousness is the subject matter 
of his poetry What he has done in poetry has been 
accomplished so far in easier prose onlj'' by a very few of 
the great writers of to-da}’-, Proust, Jo3''ce, Kafka, and 
to a certain extent, Virginia Woolf This is unique 
achievement and without this voyage into self-conscious¬ 
ness, the conflict or the failure would have been of little 
interest As a mattei of fact, this self-consciousness is 
the prerequisite in the consideration of adjustment or 
resolution. 

The explanation of the failure lies largely beyond 
Eliot’s control Self-consciousness in a disrupted 
society, without an3?' organic sense or consciousness of 
community, is bound to be torn in self-dmsion, to be 
contradictory I need not go into the causes or the 
histor3^ of this self-division here, I only try to consider 
some aspects of Eliot’s later poeti^'-, the centre of which 
IS the romantic problem of the continuit3'' and unit3’’ of 
consciousness and its relation to action But one can 
see in Eliot’s self-conscious efforts to regain balance the 
proof of my contention He realized long ago, in 1917 , 
the nature of self-consciousness—personalit3'’ as he calls 
it, and of objectivit3^—the release of personalit3^, and 
wrote his historic essay, TiadiUon and Individual 
Talent He acquiied in his verse the tradition of West- 
European culture and then unfortunately came the last 
war and the last peace In the wasteland of hopeless¬ 
ness, Eliot tried to strike his roots deeper in the 
objectivity which his sense of tradition could provide, 
and it was imderstandable that poetical Catholicism 
should have been the subsequent development In as 
much as it helped him with the equipage of poetry, it 
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constitution of liumaii nature ” Writing on this split 
personality, S Giedeon, the author of Space, Time and 
Aichiiectwe, who is not apparentl}’’ a communist and 
was a successor to Eliot in the Charles Eliot Norton 
Lectures, comments well “This is our inheritance 
from the nineteenth centur}'- during which the different 
departments of human activity steadily lost touch with 
one another The principles of laissez-faire and laissez- 
aller were extended to the life of the spint “ 

Eliot’s solution therefore is in the search for unrelated 
moments on the one hand and on the other in the theory 
of multiple personality, which is bound to bnng in more 
bafflement and pain (that makes the verse all the more 
moving) and which escapes responsibility in this world 
of hollow men, stuffed men ‘ ‘The point of view, ’ ’ Eliot 
wrote long ago, “which I am struggling to attack is 
perhaps related to the metaph3^sical theory of the 
substantial unity of the soul, for my meaning is, that 
the poet has, not a personality to express, but a parti¬ 
cular medium, which is only a medium and not a 
personality ’’ In case j^ou doubt the wisdom of the 
statement, Eliot adds • “But of course those who have 
personality” etc , even Eliot’s humility is not endless 
We need not pause here on the question if the artist can 
express his medium or if he uses his medium which 
cooperates and resists Nor need we ask if unity is 
confused heie with identity 

Let us only remark how one finds this romantic 
quality—and I need not define romanticism to readers 
of Eliot the critic, even in Eliot’s use of the language 
Following Johnson, Eliot rightly rebuked Milton for his 
artificial use of the language Eliot of course uses words 
and idioms according to the genius of the language 
But m a broader sense, in Vosslei’s sense, his use of 
language is artificial in that it fails, for whatever 
reasons, to have a wide communication value Just 
think of that fine passage of the ancestors dancing in 
East Cokei without reference to the little knovm 
Somersetshire village from where the Eliots migrated 
in the 17 th century Or take an example from the 
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Both these passages are from The Dry Salvages, which 
because of its closer organic unity is perhaps the best 
of the four late poems, but the same point could be 
illustrated from the other poems as well But one 
feels lilce askmg, if these moments of happmess—^with 
the children in the foliage, laughing, sudden in a shaft 
of sunlight or lost, the sunlight on the dry pool, with 
the passage into the rose garden, quick, now, here, 
now, always,—moments which recur in images in all 
the late poems and in Family Reunion, if these 
moments are the spring of the still point of the turning 
world This again is an image which one finds haunting 
Eliot’s poetry since Coitolon and forms the nucleus of 
some of his most important verse Perhaps the still 
point of the turning world, “there where the dance is,” 
IS not so much the dance as these pure moments, 
especially of childhood Eliot too, like Wordsworth, 
sings of the purit5^ of the child’s mind. 

Issues from the hand of God, the simple soul 

(Amtnula) 

If you are not inclined to try to control “the fiat world 
of changing shapes and colours”, as science does, you 
are left with the alternative of Pater’s cult of the 
moment or Wordsworth’s intimations of immortality 
in childhood, in the child’s natural absence of self- 
consciousness But the dance? Valery with a some¬ 
what similar preoccupation with the fatigue of life and 
the vitality of abstractions uses the dance in his 
Eupaknos oh VArchitecte precede de VAme et la 
Danse, to a more reasonable conclusion I cannot do 
justice to that long passage where the incurable 
E’Ennui de Vivre is redeemed by Athikte’s dance and 
when Socrates cries out 
O Flamme ' 

Cette fille est peut-gtre une sotte? 

0 Flamme! 

Et qui salt quelles superstitions et quelles somettes 
forment son Sme ordmaire? 

O Flamme, toutefois! Chose vive et divine • 

Mais qu’est-ce qu’une flamme, o mes amis^ si ce 
u’est le moment mime'^ 
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And hear upon the sodden floor 
Belou, the boarhound and the boar 
Pursue their pattern as before 
But reconciled among the stars 

And the inhuman stars do not make the human world of 
science nor do the^?- involve our active responsibility. 
This pain at the pictuie of nature with the boarhound 
and the boar, this romantic agon3’’ finds more important 
expression in his poignant preoccupation with death 
Now Eliot is not an empire builder who has to rely on 
a theory of personality and personnel instead of on 
social organization and patterns of commuuit}^ life and 
culture, and he should not confuse the law of animal 
nature with the human But let me quote the next 
few lines . 

At the still point of the turning world Neither flesh 

nor fleshless , 

Neither from nor toivards , at the still pomt, there the 

dance is, 

But neither arrest nor movement And do not call it fixity. 
Where past and future are gathered Neither movement 

nor towards,. 

Neither ascent nor decline Except for the point, the 

still point,. 

There ivould be no dance, and there is only the dance 
I can only say, there we have been but I cannot say w^here. 
And I cannot say, how long, for, that is to place it in time 

One would think that Eliot has accepted here the 
world of modern science but let me quote further, in 
elucidation of this favourite symbol 

I said to my soul, be still, and let the dark come upon you 
Which shall be the darkness of God As, in a theatre. 

The lights are extmguished, for the scene to be changed 
With a hollow rumble of wings, wnth a movement of 

darkness on darkness 

And w’e know that the hills and the trees, the distant 

panorama 

And the bold imposmg facade are all being rolled awny— 

Or as, when an underground tram, in the tube, stops too 

long betw^een stations 

And the conversation rises and slowdy fades into silence 
And you see behmd every face the mental emptmess deepen 
Leaving only the growing terror of nothing to think about , 
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I mean painful, because everything is irrevocable, 
Because the past is irremediable, 

Because the future can only be built 
Upon the real past Wandering in the tropics 
Or against the painted scene of the I^Iediterraneau, 
Harry must often have remembered Wishwood , 

The nursery tea, the school holiday. 

The daring feats on the old pony 

And thought to creep back through the little door 

He will find a new Wishwood Adaptation is hard 

Amy reminds • nothing is changed. 

Agatha explains . 

Yes, I mean that at Wishwood he will find another Harry 
The man who returns will have to meet the boy who left 

Harry who had disposed of his silly wife into the 
sea, comes back, alone, and is haunted by the Funes 
of Greek legendary fame into the Burnt Norton-like 
country house of Wishwood He finds his people—all 
people to whom nothing has happened, at most a 
continual impact of external events Whereas he 
I am the old house 

With the noxious smell, and the sorrow before morning. 

In which all past is present, all degradation 
Is unredeemable 

Harry speaks about his sense of oppressive solitude 
in a crowd and how lus wdfe met her death and how he 
suffers Agatha comforts him and adds . 

There is more to understand, hold fast to that 
As the way to freedom 

Harry is convinced by her scientific attitude 

I think I see what you mean, 

Dimly—as you once explained the sobbing m the chimney 
The evil m the dark closet 

Talking with Mary about their childhood memones, 
Harry realizes 

The mstmct to return to the pomt of departure 
And start again as if nothing had happened, 

Isn’t that all folly? 

It IS interestmg to note in this connection, how in 
this drama Fliot touches most of his main ideas and 
suggests a criticism As Mary says 
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hypocrisy but the bewilderment which makes the 
poetry Otherwise how can one explain his search for 
wisdom and the terrible insistence on death, not 
hunger which it is for man to control (as one realizes 
m Calcutta, September, 1943), not love which is 
a human experience and activity, but dung and death ? 
It cannot be Bhot who grieves for those things 
which should not be grieved for, yet speaks words of 
wisdom The Avise, like Bliot, grieve neither for the 
hving nor for the dead, as the Gita says, for certain is 
death for the bom and you should not grieve over the 
natural, the inevitable, unless you are a crazy lomantic 
His concern is with the problem of consciousness, self- 
consciousness and action, not the fmit of action, but 
an adjustment of self-consciousness and action, the 
achievement of an organic significance m his motive 
Not inaction Man cannot win freedom from action 
by abstaining from activity, he cannot even for an 
instant remam really actionless, for helplessly, as 
Krishna said, is everyone driven to action by the 
qualities bom of nature And surely Bhot in his 
wisdom does not want to unsettle the nund of ignorant 
people attached to action. Like the dance and the still 
point there is an essential contradiction here The 
sense of freedom is possible onl}?- when you admit 
necessity All actions in their entirety, O Partha, 
culminate in wisdom As the burning of fire reduces 
the wood to ashes, so does the fire of wisdom bum all 
actions to ashes (Shakespeare used this two-pointed 
illustration for another purpose and accepted old age ) 
But suppose you are all too human and the scattered 
moments of happmess haunt your memory After all 
it is only human to dwell on the objects of sense and 
get attached to them Desire is followed by anger, 
as Krishna said, desire which is bound to be baffled on 
occasions and lead to anger, unless you have a scientific 
mind and try to relate things, desire, anger, delusion 
lead to confused memory As any student of psycho¬ 
logy will sav, one hoards one’s treasures of childhood 
and if one is a great poet the treasures will ennch 
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religious belief, even tbis ambiguous resolution is 
untenable That is Bliot’s trouble, he is baffled by 
the unrelated variety of things, which his negative 
faith IS incapable of organizing So he writes such 
agonized poetry of consciousness looking on itself. His 
Krishna would have said that the knowledge which 
regards the several manifold existence in afl beings as 
separate, that knowledge is passional Further, natural 
actions though defective, and necessarily so, ought not 
to be abandoned 

Well, that IS what Krishna said My point is not 
that Eliot misuses the Gita As Eliot said of the 
Elizabethan misunderstanding of Machiavelli and 
Seneca, it is enough to appreciate the magmficent use 
he makes of the Gita in The Dry Salvages which I hold 
is better made than in Little Adding in spite of the 
latter’s Dantesque gravity. And in a way The Dry 
Salvages shows a more vital hope than Little Giddinq 
which again tries to take shelter in the Royalist Chapel 
It is better for me to end with 
We content at the last 
If our temporal reversion nourish 
(Not too far from the yev tree) 

The life of significant soil 

It IS a long way in development from the self- 
conscious passivity of Piufrock and the Portrait of a 
Lady where, as Wilfred Owen would have cned, 
nothing happens. 
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“Don’t be ridiculous, Minoo Where did you pick 
up that rubbish?” 

“Those are the words of what the English call an 
‘outsize’ man, Grannie ” 

“The wolds of a very conceited man, 3^ou mean. 
But who IS he, this Smutty?” 

“The Vizier of the country of the Negroes A big 
man Ver3'- big. Grannie ” 

“Does he believe in God^ Does he think of his 
soul 

“I can’t say. Grannie.” 

“Then you don’t know the most important things 
about him, yet you call him a big man ^ I am 
surprised at 3mu, D^linoo But tell me, has he bettered 
the lot of the poor in his countr3'-^” 

“Most of the poor in his country are the Negroes, 
and he hates the ver3^ sight of them ” 

“Hates his own people* Wly^” 

“Because they are black ” 

“And what’s the colour of his o\vn skin^” 
“Whitish, I suppose ” 

“Then he is not a Negro?” 

“Oh no. Grannie He would feel highly insulted to 
be called a Negro He thinks that he is an absolute 
pukka buna sahib Of course he makes a mistake 
there, because the English give that title onl3’- to them¬ 
selves The other whites are merely sahibs of a sort, 
according to them But they let Smuts flatter him¬ 
self And he, poor man, thinks he is the only true 
sahib in the world ” 

“I don’t understand these silly distinctions But if 
this Smutty is a sahib of a sort, what is he doing in the 
countr3’- of the Negroes ? And how has he managed to be 
their Vizier^ Have the3^ no proper men of their own ?” 

“The English and the Dutch have occupied the 
countr3^ of the Negroes and ruled over them, with 
General Smuts at their head ” 

“So that’s the kind of man he is, is he?, A real 
robber?” 

“You musn’t talk like that. Grannie It’s not 
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Here a laucous female voice called . “Minoo' Minoo! 
Don’t you waste your time in gabbling Go and study^ 
or you’ll fail in the examination ” 

Minoo returned to Ins room, most unwillingly It 
was so much nicer to unbosom himself than to mug up 
law He loathed the task But theie was no escaping 
it His father demanded it He had to ache over his 
books That is, he read them as much as he could 
stand. 

A month later Morning Minoo approached hi'^ 
grandmother, and touched her shrivelled-up feet 
“Going to an examination or what?’’ she asked, 
with ominous anticipation 
“Yes, Grannie ’’ 

She stroked his head and patted his back, mumbling 
some ancient m3’'stic formula 

Now Minoo went up to his mother, who was waiting 
to bless him “May 3rou blacken the face of all 3'’0ur 
enemies,’’ she concluded 

Minoo, an offspring of the stars, did not believe in 
this land of thing, but he put up with it all the same. 
To get along in an Indian home, one had to placate the 
womenfolk No peace without that Then there 
might be something in the idea that the gods shaped 
our ends Who could tell ^ Any^vay, all aid was 
welcome, wherever it came from Without knowing 
it, Minoo had the soul of an Bnglishman 

He had a last look at his notes, tightened his belt, 
set his tie at the proper angle and went out, silent, 
taut, determined 

He returned home around six in the evening He 
immediately went into his own room, and lay down 
on his bed There was a nast3»- sensation in his mouth 
and his headache was simply unbearable 

Someone came in He did not even loQk up But 
he knew by the peculiar shuffle that it was his mother. 
He waited for the inevitable question At last it came. 
“How did you get on?” The words fell upon him like 
a cold douche 

What was he to say? He raised himself on his 
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“Is this the way to speak to me'?” roared the 
husband “One word more, and I’ll teach you the 
lesson of your life After all, it is my money that is 
being wasted, not yours ’’ 

“Moneys Money' What money do you eam'^' Call 
that an income' My father’s clerk used to earn twice 
as much.’’ 

“Stop 3^our tongue from wagging too much Father, 
father, you keep on sa3’-ing, as though he were the 
Nizam Sahib A perfect Scotchman he was, counted 
his pennies so many tunes that he could never remem- 
bei how man3^ he possessed Thank God, I am not 
like him >’’ 

“Don’t 3^ou say a word against my father You are not 
fit to mention your name in the same breath with him ’ ’ 
“So 3^ou think that much about 3’-our father, and that 
little about me ^ Well, I have had enough of you and 
your sill3^ airs ” With that, he left the room, 
banging the door behind him 

“Don’t cr3’', Mother,’’ said Mmoo, putting his arm 
round her affectionatel3^ “Father is alwa3^s hasty 

He pokes his nose into things that do not concern him 
A perfect nuisance he is But don’t you worry I 
am there to look after you My mone3’' is yours ’’ 
She looked at him through the mist of her tears 
“Yes, 3^es,’’ he went on, “you have full permission 
to marry me to whatever girl you like All the dowr3' 
will be yours Everything, everything ’’ 

“M3^ bo 37 -, my darling boy,” she sobbed and laughed 
at the same time, burying her head in the curve of his 
arm 

And so the two talked, discussed, planned Minoo 
was ver 37 - sweet to his mother He agreed to everything 
she said or proposed 

Only, later on, when his headache had disappeared, 
he decided to go to the cinema His mother simlingly 
put the money into his hand 

Minoo laughed quietly to himself He might fail in 
the examination, but he was certainly a budding 
lav'yer 
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THE ILISH 

A SHARK has come to the skies Bengal is 
rain-bennmbed 

By the shores of the cloud-coloured Meghna the 
slender si^pari-tre.&s are hazy. 

On the banks of the Padma, a century-old place is 

standing, still as a painted scene, awaiting 
oblivion 


Murky is midnight, and the river is dark and crooked 
Ah the little boats ’ Swift as arrows, they cross the 
torrent 

Who are those, half-naked, dripping in rain, flinging 
nets and pulling ropes with all their might ? 
They are those who feed us, themselves starvmg 


At the end of the night the black blind wagons at 
Goalundo 

Are filled with the bright harvest of the water—dead 
iUsh by the hundred 

It IS the wantonest joy of the nver, killed, cold and 
lovely— 

Hills of silver gleaming in the night 

At last in Calcutta’s colourless morning, each house 
gives out the nch smell of ihsh, hissing on the 
oven. 

And the city-clerk’s wife, her eyes mustard-smitten, 
goes busily about, for the rams have come, and 
the thsh has brought in the festive season 

A shark corresponds to June-July, the monsoon time 
Ihsh, a variety of sweet-water fish, m English called hdsa, 
found m great quantities m the nvers of Bengal 
Sn-pari is a variety of palm 


Translated from the Bengali by the Author 
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Telingana on the Madras coast came across with 
elements of learning and religion, and infused their 
Dravidian blood mto our ancestors, so that even today 
Takings are darkei skinned than their neighbour 
Shans and Karens 

My grandmother and grandfather spoke Taking, a 
dialect distinct from Burmese, and had never been to 
any other part of Burma, but Ye at the time my father 
was born ( 1880 ) had already been under British 
administration for fifty-four years, and was not very 
different from any other village of Lower Burma 
There were vague and grand stories of the metropolis 
of Moulmein and of the growing far-off one of Rangoon, 
and of the exciting new fashions and wealth that 
accompanied a knowledge of English and a 30b under 
the government in the towns, but even my grand¬ 
mother who, with her plot of paddy land and her fruit 
and vegetable gardens, was among the wealthiest in 
the village, never connected these with her children or 
those of her friends 

Grandfather died when quite young, leaving my Pwa- 
Pwa (Grandmother) with four sons and two daughters, 
of whom m}^ father was the eldest Like all the boys 
of the village, my father, after eight or nme years 
of unrestrained childish delights when he could play 
all day, in the stream and up and down the village 
streets, stopping only when hungry or tired, wheedling 
the grown-ups to let him sit up till late at night listening 
to stones, was sent to the monastery on the outskirts 
of the village The word for monastery^ m Burmese, 
kyaung, is the same as the word used for school, and 
it was to be taught learning, and holiness, obedience 
and disciphne, dexterity^ m manual and domestic tasks, 
and to be given a deep spiritual influence to last 
throughout life, that Grandmother and her friends sent 
their sons there The parents whose hearts suffered 
too much at the thought of inflicting an}’’ punishment 
themselves, now handed them over to the monks with 
the plea that they would teach them to be good and 
obedient and chastise them severely if they did not obey 
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collar, his hair was grown long in the centre and tied 
m a Imot, the sides being cnt in a fringe about two 
inches long all round, and 
the rest shaved clean, a way 
of growing hair common to 
both little boys and girls 
and enhancing their youth¬ 
ful appearance He and all 
the other scholars per¬ 
formed the domestic tasks 
of the monastery, swept 
and rubbed the good hard 
wooden floors, the monas¬ 
tery grounds and pagoda 
steps, because in these pre¬ 
cincts all comers went bare¬ 
foot, they drew water for 
dnnking, and for the bath 
of the older monks, they 
followed the monks on their 
rounds, two of them bearing a pole on which was slung 
a covered tray, to take any food donated in excess of 
what would go into the monk’s bowl, they waited on 
the monks at meals, they learned to read and write, 
and do simple sums, to recite precepts and religious 
passages which they shouted at the tops of their 
childish voices in imitation of the deep intoning voice 
of the teacher monk, phrase by phrase, m the evenings 
they went home to eat the meal which the monks 
abstained from, but came back at sunset to recite the 
lessons of the day and many past days all over again, 
to join m the assembled mght prayers, to sleep in the 
monastery and rise again before dawn 

When my father spoke to us of his years in the 
monastery he always chuckled with delight, in spite of 
this long list of disciphned tasks He had the advan¬ 
tage from the first, he was stronger and taller than 
other boys, and in a system where all learning was by 
heart he had brilliant memorizing powers. The school¬ 
room of the kyaung had not the formal atmosphere of 
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feasting and rejoicing Tins initiation, which every 
Buddhist boy went through in order to attain his true 
manhood by wearing the 
yellow robe, would last only 
a week or a month, or as 
long as my father felt the 
urge to remain in the monas¬ 
tery, for ever if he liked, in 
which case he would be 
formally received as an 
upasin. It was expected, 
however, that he would leave 
after a few months and help 
Grandmother and my aunts 
with looking after the paddy 
and the gardens A tram 
of accidents upset all these 
schemes 

When my father was about 
fourteen he was alread}’- 
among the oldest boys in the 
kyatmg; his learning was 


high and his conduct exemplary The monks gave him 
the task of guarding the meat-safe where all the stores 
of sweetmeats given to the monastery were kept, as well 
as dehcious titbits like the roe of ngaihalauk fish, and 
the nch red oil of the heads of lobsters, which were 
kept over for the meals of the monks on following days 
These wire-netted cupboards are called “cat-houses” in 
Burmese, because they are meant to guard the food 
from depredations of cats, and they serve the purpose 
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and sometimes children are born who have not yet 
forgotten their previous existence by the time they can 
talk, they adopt habits uncannily like those of the 
departed member who, the fond and grieving relatives 
hope, has returned to them in the guise of this new 
child, they say “my bed”, “my clothes” to the 
possessions of the dead person, especially if eggs are 
not included in their diet, the belief being that eggs 
cause them to forget When we were vei^^- young, the 
fame of a wonder child, who could recite the most 
learned religious passages untaught, spread through¬ 
out Burma, and my parents travelled to hear him, he 
had been a monk in his past existence and could 
remember 

My father’s case was no outstanding one like this; 
he had just resembled the lady’s brother in looks and 
gesture, and a few childish utterances helped out by 
her belief had endeared my father to her as having been 
wiiisa (come in and inhabited) by her brother The 
good and fond lady received the boy with open arms, 
agreed that he was getting too old for the monastery, 
and promised to go over and plead with m3^ grand¬ 
mother to take him out now and hasten his initiation 
ceremony into the priesthood This was achieved and 
m}^’ father went back to his mother’s house and pre¬ 
pared for the shiiibyu as the ceremony was called 

The manner of his exit from the monastery, however, 
had made him restless During the short period he 
was free, he could go where he willed, and in this way 
he often met traders who came and went between Ye and 
Tavoy, a seaport town about a hundred miles away, to 
which passenger and cargo ships from Moulmein made 
regular trips One day he was at the house on the 
opposite bank when a boy he used to know as a toddler 
returned from Tavoy after a trip to Moulmein This 
boy could speak a few words of English Moreover, he 
wore his hair in a boh-sa-dauh (a Westerner’s crop) and 
seemed to think my father a jungle boy. All the rest¬ 
lessness in my father flowed over then, because up to 
now he had always felt himself clever and ahead of 
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100 miles away, each sent by the family as an adven¬ 
turous expenment, to meet and contract an under¬ 
standing in Moulmem 

My maternal great-grandfather was a Talaing 
general, and when I look around at my mother’s family 
I cannot think anything else, for they are all most 
robust, alive and resurgent, whether I take the 
members who have chosen mdustiy and renown, or 
those others who have concentrated on hard living and 
the enjoyment of the pleasures of life, they all seem so 
ebullient, so much Lower Burman and not of the court 
of Mandalay 

My grandfather was a pleader by profession, but by 
reputation much more—he was a classical scholar, 
famed for his fiery temper, his forthrightness and for 
the stern discipline he imposed on all his children, 
grandchildren, dependents and anyone else who was 
given into his charge He was also known for sudden 
progressive and even radical courses of action while 
expressing most reactionary views M}?- mother says 
he was a great man My aunts loved to tell of his 
mental prowess, of how he never learnt English, never 
spoke it, but always as he did his pleading in court he 
could understand everything that was said around him 
in English, my mother told us of how beautiful he 
looked on a horse, and when he was pla 3 ung chmlon, 
which is a light cane ball to be kept in the air by tossing 
with legs, shoulders or any part of one’s body that 
agihty can devise, his short strong body, bare except 
for the longyi tucked about his loins, with tattoo marks 
in a blue-ringed pattern from waist to knee, and his 
long thick hair in a knot on the crown of his head, all 
looked more fair, more manly than the cropped hair, 
the shoes and socks and collars of the present punier 
generation 

Grandfather started his fanuly in a village just out¬ 
side Moulmem, but a fire burnt down the house when 
my mother was still very young, and he decided to 
bring his fanuly to Thaton and set up a practice there 
He chose a site outside the town proper It was then 
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body proper of tlie house, but a modem visitor would 
see no pleasant rooms here, for it was built for 
communal living and for grandeur of space on festival 
da^^s Theie was one room for Grandfather, and a 
movable screen formed a bedroom for my aunts, but 
the rest was a big noble open hall with round pillars of 
solid teak, twelve inches in diameter Then from the 
back, other steps again led down to a part lower in 
function A broad verandah contained at one end the 
birth chamber where the grandchildren were to be bora, 
at the other the powdering or dressing room for my 
aunts This verandah was definitely a female part of 
the house and nothn^g was under it except the stables 
Under the main part of the house was a big hall where 
Grandfather received his clients and, later on, my 
uncles and mother held a school for the children from 
the neighbourhood From the women’s verandah a 
flight of steps led down to a big and airy kitchen with 
shady trees on one side and a vegetable garden on the 
other Behind the kitchen were the latrines and a little 
bathroom for my aunts to bathe in private when they 
desired, with the water brought across from the other 
well 

The house throughout was of the finest teak In the 
main part the floor boards were a foot -wide and shining 
with the polishing of grandchildren’s exercise The 
windows had stout iron bars against the dacoits for 
which Thaton was famous even in my day, the door¬ 
ways from the verandahs had big folding doors, of six 
leaves, each doorway about eight feet wide and ten feet 
high, in memory of a nobler, bigger generation of 
Burmans, with three stout beams barricading it into 
position The staircase closed with a trap-door of solid 
teak 

This great household was run without any servants 
as we know them today Grandfather brought up an 
Indian youth who was called Apana, in the way that a 
Welshman is thought of as Jones by English people, 
because my grandfather and some of m57' aunts refused 
to pronounce a true Indian name correctly Apana 
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cousins laced each other down the steps and splashed 
and bathed at the well, the oldei ones drawing water 
for the jwinger Up fiom Ihcir batlis thc3’’ put on 
clean school clothes, and sat aiound the low table after 
Grandfathei had finished his meal All the dishes 


were laid out for the older children to seiwe thcniselves, 
but the 3^ounger ones had their plates heaped with 
portions of cver\fthing After 



eating, each child ran w’ith his 
plate out to the washing plat¬ 
form and put it in a wooden tub 
]cad\’‘ for washing, w'ashcd his 
fingers and lips and came back 
to dr}*- them on the common 
napkin. The}^ were not en¬ 
couraged to drink water dunng 
the meal, the^^ went up to the 
high verandah after it, where 
the winter pot was on a stand, 
with a ladle hanging from it— 
a smoothened coconut shell with 
a handle stuck through a hole 
in it On the table beside it 
were the drinking mugs, of 
lacquer, smooth silver and 
canned silverwork 

With the children gone to 
school, m}'- aunts did all the 
household tasks, changed the 
water and flowers on the altar, 
w'ashed clothes, rolled cheroots, 
pickled and preseiw^ed fruits and 
vegetables in dozens of big jars 


When cousins returned the3^ w^ere given an earty 
dinner and sent dowm to play in the garden. My 
grandfather would go dowm and sit there and have one 
after another come to him to learn the scriptures 
When it grew dark they came up and the elder ones 
read their lessons, the younger ones pla3'-ed at polish¬ 
ing the shining teak floor At about seven-thirt3'- they 
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of the day for all wayfarers and sellers to find a short 
and shady route across, his garden with flowers for 
altar and vegetables for kitchen, and stray trees which 
are an asset in any garden—^the gwe tree whose fruits 
were sweeter and larger than the ordinary, the dandalun 
with pods to curiy and leaves for soup, the ywetyo with 
its leprous looking fruit which are for the connoisseur 
and to be eaten as a cure for coughs How blessed for 
my grandfather at the end of his days to have attained 
such peaceful comfort and to feel that he had passed on 
religion, literature, discipline of mind and body to the 
generation of his grandchildien. 

To dwell in a pleasant spot, to have done good deeds 

in former births, 

To have set oneself in the right path,—^this is the 

greatest blessing 

Much learning and much science, and a discipline well 

learned. 

Yea, and a pleasant utterance,—^this the greatest 

blessing 

(From the Mingala-thot-pyo * Song of Blessing) 
The drawings are by E G N Kinch 


Stephen Stafford 


THE CRITCHLEYS 

I N THE CRITCHLBY family there were the father 
and mother and three crippled sons five m all 
The father and mother bore no outward affliction 
such as had affected their sons from birth They were 
normally healthy human beings and followed ordinary 
occupations Mrs' Cntchley was a weaver m a textile 
factory, Mr Cntchley a coal miner 
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about tbeir legs, but tliey had the use of their arms 
and David particularly was firmer in step and his arms 
were strong, set upon broad shoulders In contrast to 
his two brothers he was a dark hairy creature with 
bushy eyebrows beetling over his inky eyes, alive with 
a light that was absent in Richaid’s and Ecar’s but 
seeming to have inherited his mother’s squint 

jRichard still wore shorts and ,his twisted legs were 
always visible He looked much tidier in dress because 
he had no trouser knees to wear out, though owing to 
his large head there was always something comic about 
Iiim in the way his cap sort of hung on the crown of his 
head, leaving a forehead of alabaster protruding, bare 
and unadorned except for his thin straggly hair, that 
like Ecai’s just fretted the edge of the bulge He had 
weak bowels too, and on several occasions had been sent 
home from school in a distressing condition. 

The impression one got on passing the Cntchley 
household was of an open door that revealed a mass of 
dirty pots and dishes upon a crowded table, a pair of 
old pit moleskins hanging upon a staple in the wall 
aside the doorv'ay, a piece of fallow earth intended by 
the architect for a small garden which seemed to be 
used by all the dogs in the neighbourhood to deposit 
excrement, two boxes set upon small heavy iron wheels 
with pieces of floor-boarding nailed to the sides for 
handshafts, and piobably the residue of broken boxes 
chopped up for firewood These box barrows and the 
residue of wood choppings were significant—^they were 
the symbol of Ecar’s business, especiallj’- the barrows 
in which he hawked his neat little bundles of firewood 
Mrs Cntchley, on Ecar’s behalf, had a standmg 
order on compassionate grounds with a local C W S 
store for half a dozen large wood boxes It was David 
and Richard who chopped the boxes into small chips 
and made up neat little bundles of firewood which Ecar 
sold at two for three halfpence 

David, as I said, had strong arms set upon broad 
shoulders and in spite of his afflicted legs his father had 
managed to persuade the manager of the coal mine at 
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but gradually more mtiicate things grew from his 
knife Then^he found he could produce more satisfying 
things by using a chisel and he went on to acquire a 
useful set of carving too^s His caiwings became his 
treasures and he took special pride in a piece of work 
he had carved out of a sPli<i block of wood It was a 
scene of miners at work hewing coal The whole was 
achieved by subtle sugge^^io^i and inference rather than 
by carving out clear-cut figures of men, yet the men 
were there, stiaining, hewing at the seam He’d 
animated the wood with and muscle and action, 
givmg to his work a vitsfb^y born of himself His joy 
was the joy of his art, of Pis creations and he loved every 
one of them, having giveU of his best 

One day, the dreary cduifortable life of the rest of the 
family was upset by imn^o^s of a robbery Some boys 
had broken into a little wooden shop, emptying the 
till of petty cash and taking cigarettes and sweets 
Richard’s name was mentioned and his parents asked 
him if what they had he^rd was true Richard denied 
the allegations, but latef that day two policemen called 
on the Cntchleys and ^sked to see Richard David 
answered the door and fcH the policemen Richard was 
at school The policemen said they’d wait as it was only 
a little short of half an hour to four o’clock, the time 
the school closed for th^ ^^y Mr Cntchley came to 
the door and enquired the policemen what it was all 
about One of them said they just wanted to ask 
Richard a few question? ^nd that there was nothmg for 
him to worry about hir Cntchley said, “Come in 
then, no good ’anging nbaht the street 

When Richard came hobbling in, his face blanched 
at the sight of the unifcnms He hesitated and stopped 
in the doorway undecic^^^ ^hat to do, whether to turn 
and run for it or sink through the floor Both alter¬ 
natives were equally lUdiculous and impossible as he 
couldn’t run (look at h^s legs) and he was no magician 
to make the floor oped ^ud swallow him His father 
decided for him “Cd^ie ’ere, Richard Wliat’s tha’ 
been up to na’, eh>’’ Then turning to the policemen 
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“Yes,” answeied Richard 

“Ah’” exclaimed the policeman and continued 
“You went'to the pictures Monday night, Tuesday 
night and Wednesday night Suiely you don’t go to 
see a picture twice—or do you, Richard, eh?” The 
voice seemed again to crowd in on him with its 
kindness and he didn’t know what to say or do Then 
-the voice suddenly switched from quer^^ to statement 
“Mrs Thornycraft says she saw you playing round 
her shop just before she locked up on Tuesday night 
You were playing at guessings and pointing to boxes of 
sweets and advertisements A boy called Harper 
Jackson was with you.” 

Richard looked from the policeman to his father, to 
David and Bear All eyes were on him He began to 
blubber and fell down on the hearthrug, rubbing his 
eyes with his fists almost like a baby 

The policeman waited for the blubbering to subside 
The father said, “It’s no good tha’ cr3ung if tha’s done 
it Tha’ might as well own up na’ Get up sitlier, 
get up ' ” His father got the strap and lifted Richard 
bodily to his feet by the scruff of his neck He raised 
the strap 

“Stop that, Mr Critchley, we’ll attend to Richard,” 
said the policeman, 

Mr Critchley lowered the strap “Ah’ve a good 
mind to lay it abaht thy ribs,” he said, “bringing 
disgrace upon us like this ” 

“Let him be, Mr Critchley,” said the policeman 

Mr Critchley said, “What will his mother think, 
when she comes home?” 

The policeman ignored this remark and turned his 
attention once again to Richard. 

“Now Richard, just tell me what happened that 
night after Mrs Thorn5’^craft locked up her shop ” 
The voice was kindly and compelling' Richard felt he 
wanted to tell the truth, to make a clean breast of the 
whole thing and get it over An3rthing was better than 
this—^this eternal questioning—^this lying 

“We got in by the little window at the back ” 
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jogging along in between tlie shafts of one of the 
barrows He was a great help to Bear and saved him 
much embarrassment and ragging from small boys 
playing around the streets 

David’s life was full He never seemed to tire and 
Bear’s firewood business seemed to increase under his 
guidance and help. His carving also developed. He 
never neglected his carving because it gave him deep 
fundamental joy There was no joy to him like that 
of seeing his creations mature under his hand His 
carvings were him—he, himself at his highest and 
best and all he wanted to be He was reaching out, 
projecting himself far beyond the reaches of his 
imgainly body, living with things beautiful, aesthetic 
—his world. 

Bear’s fits began to take a turn for the worse and he 
did silly things He took things out of the house and 
sold them One day he took one of David’s carvings 
It was a carving of Moses coming down the mountain, 
the moment when the music of the idolaters reaches his 
ears and the Tablets are raised above his head to smash 
them down Bear was hurrying along with the carving 
when a fit came over him and lie fell violently on his 
head, cannoning against the edge of a doorstep The 
fall was fatal Bear died without recovering conscious¬ 
ness Many of the neighbouimg folks said, "It’s a 
good job he’s gone sudden-like without lingering ’’ 

Richard was allowed leave from the Reformatory and 
Bear was buried in the customar3'- style, the Cntchleys 
managing three coaches to follow the hearse and some 
black for each member of the famil3’-, out of the 
insurance 

With Bear out of the way and Richard still under¬ 
going reform, David started to organize himself He 
built a hut on the Hollow Tops near by, where most of 
the local miners had built poultry pens and some had 
allotments He took the barrows and left them by the 
hut He turned over the soil in the little plot attached 
to their house and planted flowers His work became 
infectious and his mother set to work inside the house 
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LES ADIEUX 

A utumn always disfigured the front of the house 
The plane trees were rust, tired and sick 
in the wind From any window the garden 
looked wretched—piled leaves, brittle flower-beds and, 
so untidy, newspaper entangled in the railings Such 
a messy time of the year Julie hated autumn She 
hated any goodbye 

The door closed She sensed every movement of her 
mother’s entrance, her soft tread, her bending to smell 
the yellow chrysanthemums, her sigh, charming and 
pretentious, vamty even in that 

“But Julie how nice ^ From Car3'-^’’ 

Julie clutched the curtain “Cary^ Yes, this 
morning, I think ’’ 

She moved from the window and sat down slowly on 
the ottoman drawn close to the fire 

“Very sweet of Cary,” said her mother 
“Oh I don’t know I suppose it is But ^ he’s so 
vague about everything, frightful really at times I 
shouldn’t think it’s altogether true to say he meant to 
send them It’s sweet of him, as you say I suppose 
he is a darling Did Millard calP No?’’ 

She stopped, thinking how prettily the aspidistra 
behind her mother’s head caught and held the jerky 
rhythm of the flames No vanity there, no farewells 
She looked down at her watch 

“It’s four—the afternoon’s gone now You know 
it’s mce of Millard to offer the money for the house, but 
he hasn’t been by the place for weeks Do you think I 
should phone—or would that be bad taste?’’ 

Her mother was looking haughtily at the embroidered 
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to stop Robert repeating that piece for the hundredth 
time No, let Millie tell him ” 

Julie set the coffee-table doum and moved towards 
the window 

“Sit here, my dear, and let’s be quite clear about 
Millard ” 

Julie turned back to the fire, dreamily, and with the 
quick snatch of autumn through the window still before 
her eyes. 

Millard came In the avenue the leaves blew, 
matting themselves through the dry privets and heap¬ 
ing the rubbish of summer in the garden Julie felt 
the week-end had been a success Autumn could be 
looked down upon, just the passing to spring And the 
window was no longer cold, it radiated warmth Millard 
was near, hat in the hall, toothbrush in the bathroom. 
She was beginmng to know she wanted to love him 
Tomght when the curtains were across the window and 
something was sparkling on her throat and her mother 
was gilt in the chair and Millard was talking and she 
on the floor before the fire, then, just then, all sound 
would be unpassing, memory?’ buried, autumn gone. 
She knew it It was wonderful She could go on 
smiling, go on loving, higher always like an ascending 
spiral Tonight, when her mother was gilt in the 
chair Julie frowned, then trembled Did Millard 
know, did he see through it all"!* Was the week-end a 
success because Millard was Millard and couldn’t be 
anything else? Was she just caught in a moment of 
deception"? The room was still, and stiller became the 
new tiredness she felt Millie was tellmg her some¬ 
thing She stared and nodded Her mother was 
writing in her room It was as though Millie had rung 
a bell clear and sharp She nodded again and hardly 
knew why Millard would be down soon 

He found Julie tidying her hair in the oval mirror 
tilted like a deep shade over the ivory clock She smiled 
at him through the glass and chided him for his dark„ 
sombre suit 

“You’re hke an Archbishop ’’ 
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Millard, that was all She opened the door and stood 
there holding it The room was empty, a shadowed 
canvas It was so still and the curtains were undrawn 
A chill struck her She jerked her head sharply. The 
music was faint, a slow movement of sound, like eddies 
through the sedge She closed the door Millard had 
not waited He was there, upstairs with Robert She 
sank into a chair Bver3^hing was so far distant, so 
out and unconnected Something stirred and she felt 
brave with dried tears Something gone, a farewell, 
there, more than one, all farewells The avenue she knew 
was bleak And the window cold The music stopped 


E, E, Goodman 


THREE POEMS 

BALUCHISTAN, NOVEMBER 1942 

J HAVK lived a year now m this country of contrasts 
And have seen the snow come twice upon the hills 
Today the trees, brown laced and clear. 

With the smoke blowing amongst them*, blue. 
Reminded me and lifted my heart. 

But I knew that beyond, hidden. 

No parkland threw its green and downy grass 
About the woodland. 

And no wet wind brought the still sweet smell 
And heavy laden breath 
Of dank ditches, 

Leaf laden, 

Clear water running 
Under 

Beyond those trees is the pink plain and grey hills, 
And sometimes the women come into the sun. 
Dazzling red. 

Contrast, that is all 



In these waiting years 
An isolation so full of people 

That we could not have met and known each other 
As forsaken ones. 

Had we not grown used to their cries 
And they, forgetting us, 

Had sought Ovation m the brightly lighted 

laughter of their many months 
But we waited in the unrecognizmg multitude, 

Waited and songht these many dawns that passed 









J. G, B, PV^al/^er 


THE PATTERN ON THE WAINSCOT 

I 

F ollow me and I will show you 
Something in the past or future, 

Which IS which I really cannot 
Any longer sa3^ for certain 
Both are dark and both are lovel}’-, 

Both tell fortunes in a circus 
In between the drums and clowning 

I will show you how the hero 
Lay inside a loneh^ sunbeam 
By the cave where bears had reared him 
How an old blind centaur found him, 

Made his harp into a cradle. 

Taught him songs sung by his species 
In the mountains blinding sunlit 
Of the past or of the future 
Told him how himself was herald 
Of the humans at their coming; 

How the news came in the grey light 
In between the cloudy pillars 
Of the moonset and the sunrise . 

How the beasts rode out to meet them 
Far into the asphalt desert. 

And the trees bestrewed a pathway. 

I will show you how the hero 
Grew as \nvid as the sunshine, 

How for strength he was an oak-tree 
Yet his wondrous power resided 
Not on mass and coiling muscle 
But within his little finger 
When the summer’s silk was drying. 
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And a voice said ^Dear my infant, 
‘Long forgotten of your brothers, 

‘I am blind with too much watching 
'Up the gold-hoof-printed zodiac 
‘For the Prince who has no mansion ' 

And he said ‘Oh voice remembeied 
‘In the harp strings of my cradle. 
‘Once you promised me all mansions, 
‘All the world to hold in mortgage 
‘Who has been to town before you?’ 

And she answered ‘Dear my infant, 
‘Hope IS strength to mortal eyesight, 
‘None the less, there is a moment 
‘Underneath the arch’s keystone 
‘When the vivifier gathers 
‘Force to kill what he created 
‘Then the burning tunnel shortens 
‘Faster as it bums the brighter, 

‘Till the flesh is wax that gutters 
‘And we live alone with voices, 

‘Stars of time, as those of distance, 
‘Mustenng in constellations 
‘Which we petrify with titles 
‘Of our hopes embalmed in star-dust 
‘This, my love, is all 5^our mansion, 
‘This the pyramid that glitters 
‘On the midmght’s jet Sahara 
‘This the past you must reconquer, 
‘Or, if you so will, the future ’ 

III 

Down he plunged into the chasms 
Where the rocks are monstrous ranges 
With the mould between and over, 

And he fought the sulphur-breathing 
Dragon in caves adamantine, 

Tasted of its burning life-blood 
And he understood the language 
Of the jewels perched in eyries 
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‘Generations aie a cadence, 

‘And the rhythm falls in epochs 
‘I will be the vowel descending 
‘In a consonantal garment, 

‘Armour, priestly robes, or shoddy, 

‘In what guise the word obscuies me 
‘I am “A’\ the world’s beginning, 
‘Archer, aitisan, or artist, 

'I will prise apart your language— 
“I/aughter, adoration, valour, 

‘‘Chanty, creation, fancy, 

“Stars and air and earth and water, 

‘I am “A”, cieation’s fiist-bom 

‘When I killed the Sphinx, the cold one, 
‘Even the dead cned out in torment, 
‘And the alive for pain were sleepless 
‘You who cannot yet forgive me, 

‘Pay the vasts of space my tribute, 

‘Stars and darkness locked in motion 
‘And the winds of time that harry 
‘Your cold skin of comprehension 
‘One last avatar I give yon— 

‘That Assent, your twin in birth-pains ’ 

And he said ‘The word has called me, 

‘In a breath fused all cross-currents, 
‘Hovers now above the lake-side, 

‘Fills the sails of my departure 
‘I who loved beyond all creatures 
‘Leave my loved ones to rejoice you, 
‘Nurse your children to the music 
‘Sung above your parents’ cradles ’ 

This and more is here recorded *' 

In among the clowns and drumming 
Toth the lovely ladies tell you 
How the hne runs through your Engers 
Which IS which I find confusing 
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Apart from the picture the seven words paint, as 
with a few vigorous strokes of the brush, it must be 
admitted by the least trained ear that the rhythm of 
the line is remarkable On another page I find the 
following 

And give me the strength | to surr6nder my strength 1 to 
thy will with 16 ve (Poem 36) 

Taken out of their context these sentences are of 
course deprived of the charm that results from con¬ 
tinuity of thought and expression But my purpose, 
which 1 hope is clear enough, is to show what remark¬ 
able rhythm Tagore’s expression possesses 

I could go on multiplying instances of this sort The 
difficulty would not be of selection but of elimination 
The only other writer whom I know to be Tagore'’s 
equal as a maker of the rhythnuc phrase is the Irish 
dramatist, Sjmge 

But Tagore makes also what I might call wonderful 
vocal patterns in long passages which resemble the 
patterns that the feet of a deft dancer make on the 
smooth floor Here is a long sentence from the same 
book 

Edrly m the ddy it was whispered ] that we should sSil 
m a bdat | only th6u and I, 1 and n6ver a sohl in the world | 
know of this | our pilgnmage | to no cohutry and to no Idnd 
(Poem 42) 

Here is another 

The shepherd boy drdwsed | and dre&med I m the shadow 
of the bdnyan tree, 1 and I Idid myself d6wn j by the w^ter | 
and stretched my tired limbs on the grSss (Poem 48) 

And above all • 

bet ^11 the strains of j6y j mingle in my last s6ng—the 
]6y that m£kes the edrth flow 6ver m the riotous excess of 
the gr^ss, j the ]6y that s§ts the twin brdthers, 1 life and 
d^ath, I ddncmg over the wide w6rld, | the ]6y that sweeps 
m with the tempest, | shaking and waking all life with 
Idughter, | the j6y that sits still | with its t<§ars on the 6pen 
red 16 tus of pdin, | and the jdy that throws 6verythmg it 
h6s I upon the ddst, ( and kn6ws not a w6rd (Poem 58) 
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Such highly poetic language with its never-ending 
rhythm of pkrase would ordinaril}^ cloy in the end 
Tagore’s does not What is it that saves it from being 
narcotic like Swinburne’s? The answer is—^the con¬ 
stant dignity of thought with which it is alive, the 
weirdness of the poet’s imagination that perpetually 
delights with rich and startling metaphor, and the in¬ 
finite variet3’' of vocal patterns referred to above 
I remember attending in Cambridge a lecture on 
“Rhythm in English Prose’’, during the course of 
which the learned lecturer (Mr Tilh^ard) cited illustra¬ 
tive passages from some English authors After the 
lecture I went up to him and recited to him a poem of 
Tagore’s which I knew Tlie poem was 

I run as a musk-deer runs in the shadow of the forest 
mad with his own perfume 

The night is the night of mid-Jtlay, the breeze is the 
breeze of the south 

I lose my way and I uander, I seek what I cannot get, 
I get what I do not seek 

From my heart comes out and dances the image of my 
own desire 

The gleaming vision flits on 

I try to clasp it firmly, it eludes me and leads me astray 
I seek what I cannot get, I get what I do not seek 

The lecturer stood motionless with his e\'’es fixed on 
me as if he saw the musk-deer running hither and 
thither to the sound and movement of those words 
The next time he met the class he had The Gaidenei 
with him He read out the poem and declared that “for 
sheer rhythm’’ he had not read anything like it My 
own later judgment taught me that as a piece of 
rhythmical expression it was not of the highest order 
and decidedly less beautiful than man3'‘ other passages 
in Tagore But can there be a greater and franker 
tribute paid to the genius of one who achieved this in 
a foreign tongue"? 
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■would have made something of this I suppose I could 
pretend to have peered into Brockle’s inmost soul But 
all I wrote down was what he said. 

After all, a character is like a table You know the 
table’s size, shape, colour, function, but about the 
iabU, the thing-m-itself, nothing At least, I don’t 
I am not a successful novelist I want to copy out 
what I put down about Brockle, instead of writing 
about myself, talking to myself 

However, just to explain it. I don’t remember now 
which station it was, some small place between Hahore 
and Calcutta where the train stopped for dinner, there 
was no dining-car I had had no food all day When 
J walked along the platform and came to the lighted 
refreshment-room, I went in, though I had not much 
money, and it was the First Class To go in there 
with an Intermediate Class ticket makes you feel very 
much like an unsuccessful author 
. There was no one else there for some reason I sat 
down in a comer, so as not to have the idle bearer 
6 ta.nng at me from all four sides at once The table¬ 
cloth was clean, for some reason, and knives and forks 
with a napkin between reminded me of England I had 
more money then, but that was not why I liked being 
in England The point is that India looks so nice 
-from over there, a neat little shape on a map, only 
waiting for active young men to come home and giye it 
a new coat of paint When 5mu have been back home 
for a while you find out that the ship needs a new hull 
and new masts as well as new paint You have to 
sit down to get your second wind Most people never 
get It, especially unsuccessful authors 

I only put this in here because I was looking at the 
knives and forks and thinking about this, so as not 
to think about the bearer who was standing four feet 
away watching the soup going into my mouth as if 
he was sony for us both, though in fact it was the 
right soup m the right place, quite good enough for an 
unsuccessful author,—^when Brockle came m 
^ It would be difficult for me to describe him He had 
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‘‘Waiter I” said the diner, “ask that gentleman if 
he would have any objection to my joining him at his 
table ” 

His words were evidently meant for me, he spoke 
quite loudly and I was sitting within three yards, while 
the bearer did not understand them at all but looked 
irresolutely towards me 

He should, I thought, have come and asked me 
himself Still, he did not look as if he had been in 
India for long, and it takes an Englishman at least ten 
years to learn enough to put such a complicated idea 
into Hindostani Also, the method he had adopted left 
me time to think and made it possible for me to refuse. 
I concluded that he meant to be polite 

The politeness of the English is more burdensome 
than their rudeness, when 3mu have got out of the habit 
of being used to it We hang garlands round a 
stranger’s neck, but they hang leaden chains A 
quarrel is simpler After all, we can all shout, even 
the least successful of us 

I stood up with some kind of smile and told the 
bearer to bring the European’s soup-plate to m3’‘ table 
He was surprised, but did so The stranger followed 
him 

“Thank you so much,’’ he said, sitting down 
opposite me at my very small table, and putting his 
chair carefully into the right position “It’s so kind 
of you, really ” 

The word really received from his lips—^they were 
plump and bountiful—at least five S3dlables The more 
well-educated an Englishman is, the fewer words he 
seems to know how to use, or to condescend to use, but 
he imparts to each of them a lavish intonation, as if 
running his hand over the back of a well-brushed prize 
dog It appears, especially when women speak, as if 
they have forgotten the meanings of the words the3^ 
use, and are occupied with them only as pure sound 

He went on with his soup, in the resplendent silence 
perfected by English soup-dnnkers They call it 
eating soup, to draw 3mur attention to the skill of the 
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reproof aimed at my stupid response to liis adroit 
opening of the conveisation 

“I meant today ” 

“Really, I’ve been on this confounded tram so long 
that I’ve forgotten wheie I got on it and given up hope 
of ever getting off it ” 

If I had not spent seveial 3''ears in England, this 
would have anno3'-ed me Our politeness consists in 
not evading questions, theiis in not asking questions 
Or if questions must be asked, we soften them by an 
oblique form of words, they b3’' an oblique tone of voice 

But he went on, without exacting a further advance 
on my part “As to—in general, that is in India,— 
two months, including about six weeks on this and 
other trams “ 

It occurred to me that there were more serious 
differences between us than modes of expression The 
brain gives off electric vibrations, and when you meet 
an Englishman—a stranger—m India, these vibiations 
arrange themselves m a protective and vei^’- complex 
pattern and become almost visible—to you but perhaps 
not to him That is, when you are in that state of 
mind However, it is not my state of mind that I am 
putting down Besides, it also occurred to me while 
he was helping himself to potatoes from the bearer’s 
tray, that we weie together at a ver3'' small table A 
certain amount of blood has flowed m the last forty 
years, which has brought our races—individually— 
closer together Even at the worst, a corpse and a 
conqueior occupy the same plane 

“I’m so glad to have fallen m with someone and 
escaped a solitary dinner,” went on m3’' guest—as, m 
several senses, I was obliged to legard him “Do try 
some of these curious potatoes A poor ignorant 

tourist mustn’t neglect an3’' chance of picking up know¬ 
ledge, must he^” 

He had certainly not picked up much from me yet, 
but his irony, if there were any, might be at the 
expense of Indian vegetables rather than at mine But 
the word towist was more tangible 
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I had taken another sip by now, and as my stomach 
was still more than half empty, it worked quickly It 
was hardly possible to go on eating those potatoes, he 
had blighted them Besides, the touch of naivete in 
his eyes was more apparent now, and made it clear that 
he expected me to tell him I had read his books I 
told him I had 

As a matter of fact, I have read some of them That 
is, looked into them, as an unsuccessful author looks 
into the works of a successful author 

“So that IS what you meant about travelling 
“I confess it, Mr Narayan Yes, do have another 
glass Yes, T am writing a book on India “ 

“Of course,” I replied I leaned back and looked 
him in the face for the first time The whisky was 
beginning to shed an intangible opalescence about the 
table, and the rest of the room to recede into the 
shadows “What else could make you leave England 
in the middle of a war"!*” 

“A humble patriot charging himself with a duty to 
his Empire You put it most tactfully, Mr Narayan ’ ’ 
That was what I meant I had not said it, though 
I had not been in the habit of speaking civilized 
English for some time, and irony is a matter of civiliza¬ 
tion After all, speaking a foreign language with a 
man whose own language it is means throwing stones 
uphill at a man who is throwing them downhill at you 
He was very quick 

I offered him a cigarette, as he dismissed the bearer’s 
offer of a sweet He accepted it as if he had never seen 
a better cigarette in his life 

“Thanks so much . . On the boat, you know, I 
gave up smoking for a whole week—^in public—^because 
I had thought of a rather clever phrase about the evils 
of tobacco It was the greatest sacrifice I have ever 
made to art ” 

“What was it?” 

He waved his cigarette 

“Oh, I couldn’t bore you with it, Mr Narayan I 
only meant—clever enough for the sort of people one 
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appreciation was not acted This talking in Brockle’s 
idiom reminded him agreeably of a better past Or 
rather, of a past with a better future I, on the other 
hand, disliked Brockle on principle (if an unsuccessful 
Indian author can talk of his principles—or rather, 
think of them, he can easily talk of them) and dis¬ 
liked Dev Narayan for liking him But the next sip of 
whisky strengthened Dev Narayan and weakened me 
“ ‘Phrases in the desert ’ That would almost do for 
my title l That is very good Swell l I beg your 
pardon, the word slipped out of my mouth I reqmre 
it at times, it suggests the unspoiled, the juvemle ” 
“The American,” said Dev Narayan “A popular 
author has to be all things to all men ” 

“Not excluding Americans They’re so nch, 
aren’t they^ God moves in a mysterious way, 
Mr Narayan Are you sure you aren’t an Oxford 
man^” 

“Perfectly ” 

“Dear me Cambridge, you know they’re all 
so serious at Cambridge Those Puritans, in Crom¬ 
well’s time—Cambridge has never got over them, it 
never had an eighteenth centur}?-, it merely took to 
dnnk, it fell asleep on Isaac Newton and woke up on 
Macaulay.” 

“I went to London, not Cambridge ” 

He puffed at his cigarette hard, like a man rall5ring 
from an unprovoked blow 

“You were wise, Mr Narayan You made the best 
of a bad job Yes, decidedly At London University 
a man is within striking distance of civihzation ’ ’ 

“I also studied at Sheffield for some time ” 

**Really'^” (This word had now elongated itself to 
at least seven s3dlables ) “You astound me Do 
people study up there? I thought the}?- made cutlery 
What do they study"?” 

“My family wanted me to learn economics and 
banking ” 

“Ah, the banks and bra5ungs of bonny Sheffield 
I’ve never been there One has to draw the line some- 
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conquering Mexico with four hundred men was child’s 
play compared with my friend Nichols conquering 
India with nothing at all A Daniel come to judgment i 
Do try one of my cigarettes ” 

He held out a match for me with such a naively 
candid sparkle in his eye that Dev Narayan burst out 
laughing 

“So you don’t propose to follow in his majsetic foot¬ 
steps ?’’ 

“I, my dear sir^ I trot behind his mastodon on my 
little donke^'' ’’ 

“We are not to expect a Verdict from you, then?’’ 

“Mr Narayan, a case tried and settled by so learned 
and impartial a judge can’t possibly be reopened 
Mr Nichols has pronounced the verdict ’’ 

“And passed sentence ’’ 

“And it only remains to carry it out You see, my 
dear fellow, 1 am only here for three months or so I 
can’t hope to discover much about India in that time, 
can I?’’ 

“I wonder,’’ remarked Dev Narayan, who had not 
failed to realize the superiority of the cigarette he was 
now smoking, and b}'- this time had (so to speak, and 
perhaps literally as well) his elbows on the table, 

whether Nichols will travel further east and give the 
world his verdict on China And then a verdict on 
Russia on the way home In fact, he ought to tour the 
world constantly, like an Assize Judge, striking terror 
into scoundrels everywheie ’’ 

“Excellent,” rejoined Brockle, actually smacking 
his bps, “until we are finally privileged to receive his 
Verdict on Heaven My dear fellow, when you and I 
were at Oxford Oh * I was really forgetting An 
itinerant Justice of Assize* Excellent*” 

“In fact,” went on Dev Narayan, “I’m so impatient 
to read his Verdict on Venezuela, that I almost blame 
him for wasting a whole year on this miserable 
country ” 

“Quite, quite,” cried Brockle “Most interesting 
country, Venezuela*” 
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“My dear fellow*” inteinipted Brockle, as if 
disappointed by bis companion’s momentary dullness 
“Don’t you see that that is jUst his modesty? His 
splendid modesty, Mr Narayan • Why, I’m positive 
that he speaks all those languages as well as I speak 
English *” 

“His readers in England will probably think so ” 
“And naturally* It’s expected, you know, in these 
days, that a professional traveller should learn the 
local languages We literary men have to compete 
with so many laborious professors and acadenuc hacks 
Personally, I haven’t even learned the names of these 
languages, but I shall have to create some sort of 
impression—^you understand—a touch here and a touch 
there—^it creates confidence ” 

“You’re quite right not to waste time on learmng 
them,” said Dev Narayan “The business of a 
traveller is to travel ” 

“And how conscientiously my friend Nichols did it * 
He tells us himself that he travelled in India for 
thousands of miles * ’ ’ 

“Of course,” Dev Nara3^an pointed out, “if you 
spent five or six days in a tram and went from Bombay 
through Lahore, Calcutta and Madras, you would have 
covered some thousands of miles ” 

“In a certain sense that may be true,” conceded 
Brockle judicially “I myself have done it—^if my 
memory is correct But the English public doesn’t 
know that, you know, and my friend Nichols would 
shrink from seeming to exaggerate his exploits. When 
he talks of thousands, I’ve no doubt he means scores of 
thousands Anything savouring in the slightest of 
conceit or self-advertisement would be exquisitely pain¬ 
ful to mv fnend Nichols ” 

The delicate gusto with which Brockle wafted this 
sentence into the air, as though blowing a beautiful 
soap-bubble, is indescribable Dev Nara57-an waited a 
moment, to let it float away undisturbed by any ruder 
breath I think he even glanced at the bearer in the 
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Dev Narayan glanced again at tlie bearer, mtb his 
dreary grey whiskers and opeiatic uniform Brockle 
followed his glance, and shrugged 

“You read Milton too?” he remarked, “ydn old and 
haughty nation, proud in arms 
The glittering suit of Miltonic chain-armour, thrown 
suddenly over that rheumatic old figure, made an over¬ 
powering caricature I, as an Indian, resented it, but 
Dev Narayan, carried away b3'- wit and whlsk3^ did 
not He was only half an Indian 

“You see my point,” pursued Brockle, satisfied with 
his effect “And between ourselves, in matters like 
this it is as well to know which way the wind is blowing 
at Whitehall It helps to fill the sails of one’s sales 
in Amenca, if I may descend to a pun ” 

“It would be very interesting to me to know some¬ 
thing of 3^our methods, Mr. Brockle ” 

“I can have no confidences from you, my dear fellow 
Try another glass ” (I had begun to feel that Dev 
Narayan was going too far, but he pushed his glass 
over willingly, and Brockle filled them both ) “Ah, 
Mr Narayan if I had many readers like you • 
One has to bury one’s fine phrases, one’s little gold 
sovereigns, in such a mass of plum-pudding for the 
child-like public Publicity! Popularity > One 

has to be always watchmg the fashions and saying the 
right word in the right place—^putting a book on the 
market at just the right moment My book on vegeta¬ 
rianism, a few years ago I’m glad that fashion 
didn’t last long However, revenons d nos moutons, 
mon chei You speak French, of course^” 

“Yes I went from Sheffield to iParis ” 

“Delightful,” said Brockle, very slightly discon¬ 
certed “Then let us talk Bnglish What were we 
saying?” 

“About your approach to India, Mr Brockle Do 
you see any future at all for us 
Brockle shook his head gently 

“Your languages have no need of a future tense, 
Mr Narayan All they require is the past indefinite 
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back in civilization. Conversation in this country is 
rather depressing as a rule, isn’t it?” 

“Conversation in English, yes Well, we have a 
good deal to depress us Have you met many women, 
though ?” 

“My dear fellow, I may speak fieely to a citizen of 
the world—to an Oxford man, that is, when you remove 
your women’s veils you do us a favour, but when you 
imfasten then tongues you more than cancel it,” 
“Why’” 

“They combine the charming languor of the antique 
with the deplorable mannerisms of 3’'outh It’s like the 
•Venus of Milo telling j^ou about a school tea-party 
'Venus should be seen and not heard ” 

“Wouldn’t it be a good idea to make a note of that 
phrase’” Dev Narayan suggested (He had learned 
by now to distinguish Brockle’s impromptus from the 
phrases already entered in the notebook Brockle was 
again faintly disconcerted, but expressed only gratified 
surprise ) 

“If you are good enough to think it worth while, as a 
connoisseur Pardon me for one moment while I 
• scribble it down The bottle stands with you . 
Really,” he added, replacing his neatly bound note¬ 
book, “your company is positive^ inspiring After 
the Willmgdon Club, you fall like the gentle ram from 
heaven Realty, I assure you ” 

' “I still haven’t learned much about 5^our method, 
Mr Brockle Have 3^ou made any start at writing 
your book yet’” 

“I’ve nearly finished it I broke the back of it on 
the way out It’s a long voyage ” 

“Yes, but still ” 

“I sailed on purpose, instead of flying An English 
liner offers more amenities than an Indian city; and 
so far as my public is concerned, five months out of 
England is as good as five months in India I’ll finish 
it on the way home ” 

“Isn’t It rather a strain to work at that speed’” 

“Dear me, no Eighty thousand words, of which 
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into a bright, journalistic style It makes it easy to 
read, and the dear reader never suspects how eas}’’ it 
must have been to \mte So in the morning I lean 
over the railings—what d’you call the edge of a ship’ 
balustrade’ bulwaik’—and fish in the waves for m}’’ 
pretty little phrases, talk at meals; the hack-work of 
wnting between tea and dinner, then I lelax ” 

“Ariel in the morning, Caliban in the afternoon^ 
And since 3'-ou disembarked’” 

“I have just been wishing myself at home most of 
the time A dreadful countr3’-, Mr Narayan You’re 
too broadminded to mind my sa3ung so I shall insist 
on higher ro3^alties when I get back if I ever do , 
when I sit in these trains of yours and crawl along 
like a mouse in the Sahara, I doubt it A writer who 
visits India can fairl3'’ class himself as belonging ta 
a Dangerous Occupation, and expect to be paid 
accordingly, ’ ’ 

“But apart from locomotion, what do 3^ou do’ Do 
you go about interviewing people’” 

“As a matter of form, yes It impresses stay-at- 
home readers ver3^ much to think of 3^ou bearding the 
great X or the famous Y in his den The impression 
you aim at is that X and Y unlocked the inmost 
treasures of their hearts to 3^ou, when in fact they only 
repeated what they say ever3^ day to ever3'^bod3>' who 
goes to see them ” 

“Have you found any of them interesting’” 

“Not till tomght, mon cher Have another glass, 
won’t you’ You know, these people either can’t 
talk at all, or can’t stop talking Not many of the first 
sort, to do them justice It seems to me that nearl3'' 
everyone in India is a bom pubhc speaker, especially 
in private ” 

“I nught say that of- your country, Mr Brockle— 
only the other way round ” 

“Of course you could* Say it, by all means* But 
here, you know, the conversation goes round and round 
like a rowing-boat with only the oar on one side pulling 
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in Asia Subtleties only give tbe public indigestion 
No half measures' II jaut botileversei, vous savez 
Suppose I were writing a book on Insurance Companies 
. . I may do it one day—to such base uses do we come 
I should make it my ai gument that every Company 
in the country was certain to be bankrupt within five 
years ” 

“How would you prove it^” 

“Economics is a very mysterious subject, you know, 
and a writer can easily be mysterious without knowing 
any economics I should hint at moie than I stated 
And the result A sensation, brisk sales, photographs 
of Brockle everywhere with a significant look in his 
eye ” 

“But what if they hadn’t gone bankrupt at the end 
of five years?” 

“I should have written five other books by then, 
man dm In any case, I could suggest that my 

timely warning had enabled Insurance to pull itself 
together at the eleventh hour, and sell another edition 
to the grateful public ” 

“And you propose to achieve the same tactical sur¬ 
prise in your present book"?” 

“Ah, yes, my present book . nous 7 ioiis sommes 
unpeu Sgaies, n^est-ce pas"^ Yes, undoubtedly The 
modem writer performs m a huge theatre, Mr Narayan, 
where nuances are lost except on the front rows For 
the pit, he must la}'- on the grease-paint and gesticulate 
In the present case”—^his manner grew still more 
confidential—“what do we find^ We find Hindus 
and Muslims ” (Like all Europeans, Brockle said 
Muzhms ) “Which of them do we like^ Neither 
Neither of them, my dear fellow As a Muzhm, you 
will agree with me about the Hindus, as an Oxford 
man, you will agree with me about the Muzhms ” 

“I owe you an apology,” said Dev Narayan “I’m 
a Hindu, as my name might possibly have conveyed 
to you ” 

Brockle waved his cigarette, as one dismissing a 
trifle 
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many years, perhaps, and got high enough to catch the 
nose of a Cambridge historian. No, my dear fellow, 
your Congiessmen are capitalists, j^our League men 
are landlords We are democrats. It is for the poor 
down-trodden peasant, the wretclied Untouchable, that 
one’s pen bleeds today.” 

“Then who is to be the hero of 3’’our melodrama? 
The conscientious official, struggling on against the 
vices and follies of India with his e3'-es fixed on the 
beacon of liberty, equality and fraternity?” 

“No, Mr Narayan No. Ours, as I said, is an age 
of realism One’s aim today is—^not precisely the naked 
truth. nudity is always indecent, and the English 
reader is too respectable to want that, he doesn’t insist 
on verity, but he does insrst on vensimilitude Veri¬ 
similitude, my dear fellow, is everything ” 

“Well, unless you want to keep your hero a secret 
until he bursts upon the stage ” 

“No, no, of course not, I’m only too glad to give yoiv 
a pre-view of him As a matter of fact, I give the beau 
rdle to two people, both possessing the all-important 
virtue of novelty—the Gonds and the Parsees ” 

“The Gonds*” cried Dev Narayan, taken aback in 
spite of himself 

“Or the Bhills—what does it matter? By the way, 
I must make a note some time of whereabouts these 
people live Bengal, isn’t it?” 

“No, that’s the Santals Chiefly in the C P ” 
“Ah’’ And I hear you have some sort of gipsies in 
the Panjab, haven’t you? I shall have a good word to 
say for them as well Yes, my dear fellow, it’s among 
these despised, simple-mmded, pure-hearted aborigines, 
who have never heard the word Pohtics, that I see the 
true soul of India, the future regeneration of your 
country.” 

“A rather distant future, won’t it be?” 

“The more the better John Bull doesn’t like things 
to move too rapidly It takes him most of the 20th 
century to get used to the idea that the 19th century 
has started ” 
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the mob’s; but I have never sacnficed an epigram to 
please it . ” 

. I don’t remember so well after that Not that 
Dev Narayan bad drunk too much, but the apparition 
of the bearer, with bis bill for the dinner v e bad hardly 
eaten, made a lent in the pavillion of opalescence spread 
round the table, and the light began to ebb awa}’. 
Besides, the problem of the bill brought me and De\ 
Narayan together again, it needed us both, so I 
couldn’t listen easil3^ anj^ longer to what be was saying 
I paid for the dinners, including the whisk}’. 
Brockle allowed tins with bis usual charm, as if con¬ 
ferring a favour. So be was, I suppose, from the point 
of view of civilization It left me practical!}’" no mone}’’ 
for the rest of the journey But it vas necessar}’-, to 
convince myself that I bad not been bribed to enjoy 
listening to Brockle talking about India 

I left him at bis carriage and got back to my own 
just before the tram started It was half an hour late, 
of course. It was a relief to find that most of my fellow- 
passengers were already asleep, or struggling to sleep. 
They and their baggage and children were piled up 
and thrown about in the narrow space as if a giant bad 
picked up the carriage and given it a shaking An 
old man’s head sagged over the seat I had left I forced 
my way on to a heap of bags in a corner Someone’s 
legs hung down from above near my eyes The dim 
bulb glowung in the foul air made a scene like Milton’s 
—no light, but rather darkness visible I wondered 
what motives could have dragged all these people into 
this movable Black Hole Money, most of them 
Somewhere in India a bell rang, and we all jostled 
through the streets to get a handful of the gold being 
scattered there Then somewhere else, and we all 
rushed another way And that charlatan—as the 
public had insisted on making him left to himself, 
a good sort of mmor Oscar Wilde—m the First Class 
compartment, getting into a pair of silk pyjamas, 
adjusting the fan, stretching himself out comfortably 
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Russians who achieve the same result with their 
unbroken land mass from the Niemen to Vladivostock 

One of the things that sti ikes a visitor to Portuguese 
India IS the essential unity of Poitugal and her colonies. 
The people of Panjim consider themselves Portuguese. 
Dhows from Daman, Dm and Goa take great piide in 
flying the Portuguese flag Residents of the Portuguese 
East think of themselves as an integral part of 
Portugal, not as subject or colonial peoples In Dm, 
Daman, and Goa I talked with civil and military 
officers who weie bom m these cities but had served 
m Portugal, Angola, Mozambique, Timor and Macau 

In Goa the Portuguese have achieved a welding of 
European and Eastern ways of life in a manner which 
tradition has considered impossible I saw in Goa a 
unique unity of race and religion, with a degree of 
pohtical contentment and an absence of class and racial 
distinctions which were quite unexpected by comparison 
with the remainder of India In Daman I went with 
a party for a moonhght sail up the nver One of the 
most popular songs sung on the trip was a local composi¬ 
tion in praise of Dr Salazar and President Carmona 
I heard the same song in various parts of Portuguese 
India sung by school children who were entirely Indian 
in race or whose shght admixture of continental 
Portuguese blood came to the East centuries ago 

Nor is Goa of interest and value to Portugal alone 
Neutrals, like adversity, have their uses The Swedish 
liner Grtpshohn put into Mormugao Harbor m 
October, 1943 , and the second lot of Americans 
evacuated from the Far East blessed a sanctuary pro¬ 
vided by neutral Portugal. Louren90 Marques in 
Mozambique was used for the first exchange in 
Portuguese territory. 

Axis shipping found the waters of Portuguese India 
equally useful. At the outbreak of war in Europe, 
three German merchant vessels and one Itahan sought 
shelter in neutral Goa. 

I saw the Hansa ships Braunfels, Ehrenfels, Diachen- 
fels, and the Italian freighter Anfora resting on the 
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fortable, with the aid of an electric fan. We started at 
6 o’clock in the inoinmg, making the first stop at the 
British Indian frontier post at Castle Rock Here my 
numerous letters and papers were judged satisfactory, 

Down the Braganza ghat through sixteen tunnels, 
droves of monkeys, and a cloud of butterflies went the 
little tram. Some of the tunnels were being relined 
by the "cement gun” process as we went through. 
About half way down the hill we stopped alongside the 
waterfall known as Dudh Sagur, "the ocean of milk” 
Water tumbled down in a thousand cascades, so close to 
the train that during the monsoon floods compartment 
windows must be closed to keep out the spray The 
engine, almost literally, took a dnnk from the waterfall. 

Next the train halted at Collem, the Portuguese 
customs station at the foot of the mountains that 
separate Portuguese from British India Entering 
Portuguese territory was relatively simple The 
courteous customs inspectors and the young and 
smartly dressed medical officer gave me the impression 
that they positively welcomed visitors—an impression 
not always received from similar officials in other 
countries. They passed my luggage without question 
Thirsty passengers had their morning tea at the sign 
which said "Cha”—the word that stands for tea from 
Picadilly to Sydney By this time we were down the 
hill, a glance backward revealed a charming panorama 
of the knife-hke ndge of the Braganza ghat, which 
lower down was rounded and dimpled and covered with 
blue haze 

At Sanvordem station an improvised band warmed 
the home-coming of some local celebrity by playing 
"You Are My Sunshine” Once down on the coastal 
plain the train passed through an almost continuous 
coconut grove We stopped a half hour at Margao, 
where most of the passengers for Panjim (Nova Goa) 
got down to proceed by bus or launch. 

In a thousand wayside paddy-fields the soil was being 
harrowed and dry-planted to nee. I saw none being 
transplanted from nursery beds as is the custom 
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tory directly above the ancient palace and a large stone 
Cl OSS said to have been erected by Vasco da Gama, Mor- 
mugao IS modem As nearl 3 '’ as I could learn, that navi¬ 
gator did not visit Goa on his fiist tnp to India There 
is a fair airfield on the low plateau just above the port 
But the real interest in Portuguese India lies in 
Panjim (Nova Goa) and in Old Goa The latter, now 
almost deserted, lies some seven miles up the nver 
from the modern town of Panjim. It is now most 
famous for its shnne of Saint Francis Xavier in the 
Jesuit church of the Bom Jesus 

Known throughout the sixteenth century world as 
Goa Dourada, the old city was first conquered b}’’ 
Alphonso d’Albuquerque who led twenty ships and 
1200 men against its walls in 1610 Within twenty 
years ''Golden Goa” is said to have had a population 
of 200,000 people 

I spent two hot April days roaming about the two or 
three square miles of the rums of Old Goa Today 
there are more coconut trees covenng the site than 
when Camoens, author of Portugal’s great epic poem, 
exclaimed, ''IVhat glorious palms on Goa’s isle 1 see”. 

I earned a letter from Captain Joao Feyo Basto 
Folque, Governor of Daman, to his good friend the 
Superintendent of Customs, Goa I found this 
gentleman, recently out from Lisbon, an ardent 
admirer of the beauty and history of Goa He gave me 
the best summary of a newcomer’s impression of Old 
Goa "When we close our eyes we think these things 
were bmlt b}’- giants ” And so it seemed 

Old Goa was for nearly 250 5 ^ears (1510-1759) the 
capital of the Portuguese Asiatic and East African 
empire Prior to 1530 Cochin was generall37' the 
capital In 1759 the Viceroy, the Count of Ega, 
moved his residence to’Nova Goa (Panjim) because 
repeated epidemics and ever-present malaria from 
ad-jacent marshes gave Old Goa an e\dl reputation 
Officially, Panjim was declared the capital in 1843 
The luxury and opulence of Goa, the pride of its 
fidalgos, the charm and amours of its great ladies were 
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700,000 people crowded into an area 62 miles long and 
nowhere more than 40 miles wide Before the Japanese 
seized Burma, the world’s richest ncebasket, much 
Rangoon rice came to Goa Additional food was 
imported from India, but Hindustan now has none to 
spare More than 75,000 men of Goa are working in 
India, on ships of the British merchant navy, and in 
places as far afield as Aden, East Africa, and the 
Persian Gulf ports They are all loyal sons of Goa 
and their earnings help to keep Portuguese India m 
food I saw no one hungry and no more than two or 
three beggars 

In the harbors of Mormugao, Panjim, and Vasco 
da Gama I saw nearly two hundred dhows from the far 
coasts of the Indian Ocean, and a few bngs from Jaffna, 
Ceylon I talked in halting Hindustani with some of 
the grizzled old Moslem slappers from Karachi, the 
ports of Kathiawar, Cambay, Muscat, Bahrein, 
Mozambique, Zanzibar, and Basra Wise in the ways 
ofvthe sea, to me they seemed sixteenth century adven¬ 
turers who somehow had managed to survive into the 
twentieth 

These sons of Smbad utilize the monsoon winds to 
thread regular routes across the Arabian Sea All 
sorts of craft and ngs may be seen in the harbors of 
Portuguese India and Malabar Usually lanteen 
rigged, some of the vessels are three-masters, some 
have four masts 

Some of these ships have high, elaborately carved 
and painted stems, copied from Portuguese galleons 
and carvels, or was it the other way around"? I saw 
several vessels of 300 tons, whereas the San Gabnel, 
m which the great Vasco da Gama reached India, did 
not exceed 120 tons Native vessels of this size are 
nothing new on the west coast of India, in 1500 the 
Portuguese found a 600 ton dhow carrying seven 
elephants from Ceylon to Cochin 

A list of Goa’s stock in trade reads hke a page from 
a Conrad novel—coconuts, copra, spices, fish, cashew 
nuts, teak, arrack, salt, mangosteens 
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Just outside the Governor General’s grounds is the 
well-kept English cemeter^^, hist used when British 
troops, as I have said, gnnisoned Goa for a time (1794- 
1815) dming the Napoleonic wais I saw markers for 
two Ameileans, one a Yankee sea captain who died off 
Goa a centui*}' ago, the other a fellow-countrynian who 
got no farther when the exchange ship Gripshohn 
visited Goa in October 1943. 

On my first visit to Panjim I paid a couites^’’ visit to 
Major M O A Baig, H B.M.’s Consul in Portuguese 
India. He and his charming wife invited me to stay at 
the Consulate This I w as liapp3^ to do as it saved the 
daity round trip from Mormugao to Panjim by the 
Dona Paula ferry^ 

Anglo-Portuguese fnendship is based upon port wdne 
and the oldest valid treaty m the world, the Treaty of 
Windsor, May^ 9, 1386 Many examples of this long 
association w^ere evident The Portuguese, however, 
have not adopted Indian war time, and are thus an 
hour behind Bombay. The Keeper of the Archives 
explained it to me this way^ “We don’t follow 
Churchill time here’’. 

But I found the Imprensa Nacional hard at w'ork 
binding the last copies of a life of Winston Churchill in 
Portuguese A copy had been sent to the Prime 
Minister, and the arrival of a cable of thanks from 
the Rt Hon Winston Churchill caused quite a flutter 
in the office of Campos Lobo, the y^'oung and capable 
director of the National Press. 

I found the same generalty pro-British attitude 
common throughout the several units of Portuguese 
India Bach Allied success seemed to increase this 
sentiment, wffiich approved the grant to Britain of bases 
and other facilities in the Azores The Portuguese 
were, however, careful to point out that their Indian 
holdings are those of a sovereign, independent, and 
neutral power where their own national interests are 
paramount I respected their sensibilities and appeared 
in Goa in civilian clothes, although I wore uniform in 
Daman and Dm There has been some expression of 
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library, museiu, and art collection of the Institute de 
Vasco da Gama, a research and cultural center. 

Finally the time came when I must leave the 
charming country which Sir Richard Burton called '‘the 
land of blue mountains”. The driver of the first bus 
that took me south along the coast to the frontier of 
British India said, somewhat hopefully, ‘‘Sir, in this 
bus you will go ver 3 ’' joyfully”. Four changes of bus 
were necessary due to lack of bridges and vehicular 
ferries across the nvers and tidal estuaries 

The bus which finally took me out of Portuguese 
India had the appropriate name ‘‘Forget-Me-Not” 
painted on the hood I had sent a note ahead to the 
owner reserving the front seat for the early morning 
trip The reply came back, ‘‘Respected Sir, as per 
your orders we are arranging accordingly”. And so 
it turned out to be At every stop the big question 
was, ‘‘Can we take another passenger aboard?” The 
protesting mutter of the motor gave ‘‘No” as the 
answer 

Eventually (the distance was less than 50 miles) we 
reached the British frontier Getting back into India 
was something of a problem Here all passports, docu¬ 
ments, letters of introduction and identification, and 
official orders were called into play In due course, 
such questions as ‘‘Are you German sailor from Goa^ 
Are you American were answered to the satisfaction 
of the Indian guards, and we were allowed to proceed 

Karwar, at the head of an idyllic little bay, was the 
first town of consequence across the Indian frontier 
As a young man Rabindranath Tagore, India’s great 
poet, once visited his brother who was the District 
Judge of Karwar Many years later the poet said it 
was the beauty of Karwar’s sweeping sand beaches 
bordered with coconut and casuarma trees and studded 
with islands that first aroused in him the muse of 
poetry To see Karwar is to beheve Tagore 

Thanks to the foresight of Mr Thomas R D Bell, 
a retired British forest officer with a perfect George 
Bernard Shaw beard and salty Shavian manners who 
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house were pointed out as the residence of Vasco and 
Francisco da Gama. A few coconut, jack, cashew, and 
mango trees, two wells of good water, and two substan¬ 
tial brick quarters are all that remain. In addition there 
are the ruins of two Chapels, one of which has a ceihng 
beam with the date 1707 carved on its face 

British troops were stationed on Anjidiv for a time 
while waiting to take over Bombay Island when it passed 
to Charles II along with the hand of Catherine of 
Braganza in 1665 

It IS an ancient island and is believed to have been 
known to the Greeks as Leuke, although some scholars 
think this word is a corruption of Lanka, the native 
name for Ceylon It was visited by Ibn Batuta, the 
Moslem adventurer who visited much of the Orient 
before the Europeans Cabral, de Almeida, Joao da 
Nova, da Gama, Albuquerque, the Admiral Soares, and 
most of the other Portuguese worthies of the time visited 
it or made it their base for operations in the Indian 
Ocean Now little remains of its former greatness Its 
terraced fields show that at one time nearly the entire 
stony island was under cultivation 


R, C, Ormerod 


LETTERS FROM OVERSEAS 
NO, IV—THE HILLS 

A RARE COUNTRY with hills of shifting colour 
That fills the eye to every expanse of view, 
Mounting range of saddle and crest whence spills 
Sandy water in nvulets, whirls and nils 
Down to the plain 

Here are cross and chequer of paddy-fields 
And nvers winding deep in their green banks, 

Where among shrub and garden ^ortlessly 
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The paddy stalks were brown and the torrents dry. 
Nights slowly warming and mosqmtoes hatched, 

The hills were blown and olive, the sky clear 
With only a loose'white wisp adrift m the blue 
And the heat of day increased. So it was. 

An easy approach to warmth and season of rain 
When from the hills and forest to flank and rear 
Came in strength the resolute horde of Japs. 

The brave, barbarous, adolescent Jap in his legions, 
Flushed with the loot and triumph of Singapore, 
Delhi the admitted goal With him came 
The constant round of ambush and quick encounter, 
Grenades on the perimeter, then impatient days of 

waiting,. 

And nights. Have you knelt alone in a trench 
Longing for the dawn, a tommygun at your side 
And grenades, half nodding, then awake with a start 
Of imagination as a tree shakes in the wind 
Or a cricket springs^ Was that a sounds 
Only frogs in the ditch A sudden flashlight ^ 

A firefly Then only silence, waiting for the crack of 

gunfire 

Or nerves, praying for a moon Often in rain 
Blinding, drowning the soimd of feet Often in quiet 
Resounding, till a sudden crash and machine-guns 
Open and tracer and parachute-flares light up 

Day brings the certainty of enterprise and attack, 

The rationed barrage and spectacular^ air-stnke, 
Followed by the patient infantry; the attack. 
Counter-attack and retreat or consolidation. 

The repeated tale So with the mounting weeks 
Fanuliar and unmemorable, till we knew the fall of a 

shell 

And the stink of torn flesh intimately in these 

mountains. 
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China, and at last Tokyo. But is that the end ? 

Or thence to Loudon again ^ vSo say the signposts 
Is that our end, a return to normal ? We think 
Awaiting rations much about shops and homes, 

Little of the words of statesmen. Our pay today 
And home tomorrow till a war twenty years hence 
And what have we done here ? If we have fought like 

men, 

The hills remember dimly as battles past. 

Here wars have come before, but the grass grows 
Qmck bamboo in the gun-pits, grass in the trenches 
Shoots, the hillside red with digging 
Resumes its greenery. The native village 
Blasted hours long by full divisional guns. 

Once only stink and mud, torn branches and flooded 

holes, 

After two weeks was green and the villagers 
Returning at once set to and rebuilt their huts 
Sometime a villager foraging far afield 
Away from tracks m jungle by the nver bank 
Or on a lonely spur may find suddenly 
Deep in thickets and elephant-grass concealed 
The rust and buckled armour of a broken tank 
Yes, we have knocked out crack divisions, prepared 

the way 

For a great advance to victory. Our troubles 
Are after all acknowledged in the Indian press. 

Our lack of Ensa and entertainment 
Appreciated, our claims for repatriation 
Under consideration; 

We are not the forgotten army we thought we were— 
Not to eyes turned east to a great retreat 
Do you know Kabaw, a valley of death, trees 
And j'ungle and creepers, elephant-grass and roots 
Unintermittent, and only a broken track 
Of dust, mud in a shower ? We found 
Trucks axle-deep, men dead of sickness and hunger. 
You know the army 

Fought for its life in a small circuit of hills. 
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Only a pattern 

That some call fate and some materialism 

Or jnst the way things go, whereunder men must strive 

To force their will into a causal world, 

Hoping at times, then doubting, fighting still. 

Still doubting, knowing some power 

Gmdes the result, not theirs. Our hopes diverse and 

multiple. 

Equal our fears, many as men that fight. 

Here m the hills 

One fights for home, one on a lone lost impulse, 

One for a great ideal and one for pay, \ 

All fight the same. Why is it that men fight 
Save that they must, not to forget their nature? 


Now hills again are graying after monsoon’s ending. 
Peasants return to villages and fields. 

Now nee m brown and gold a harvest 3 uelds 
Onward tending 

The year to frost and sowing-time In foreign fields 

No nearer home, with hopes yet unfulfilled 

Idle spectators of the pantomime 

We water the acres tilled 

Even as before they saw battalions killed 

What stands 

Save only mute reflection, sharp remembrance 
As of One scene before the shutter falls 
In white magnesium light, what stands in recollection ? 
Not the disdaimng hills The37- too will fall 
When earth contracts in wrinkles Not the streams 
And bird-calls from the forest and bright wings 
Or deep unshapen jungle covering all 
Time passes, yet a scene surpasses time, 

And action more than vision is sublime 

So at the height of rams I saw 

At Bishenpur where the Silchar track comes down 

From green and forest-covered hills into 

The plain beside the lake The road was mud 
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now, even if only of a year’s standing, but it was war 
now. The merchant navy made a difference to a chap 
in a year; he grew up quick, and was a man at nineteen. 

His thoughts broke for a moment as footsteps came 
heavily along the wet street. Yes, it might be him 
The dim light from a street lamp was reflecting on 
some thing that might be the old peak cap he knew so 
well He waited till it came nearer. Yes, it was. It 
was the old man, but with a difference, not the one from 
the scow of a ship that he sailed in, not the one who 
shut himself away with his fine drinks, no, this was 
his own old man, the one who had kicked him out of the 
house when he was a kid and had come home full of 
beer, hquor and fire—full of beer, liquor and fire till 
his boat had sailed again. 

The youth stepped out from the doorway. He did 
not feel so cold now, but he still trembled a little, and 
the smile that tugged at the comers of his mouth felt 
much stronger and more powerful than his knees. This 
was his first leave, the first time he had seen his father 
since he had joined his ship He was almost imder the 
lamp now, and he had seen him His hand was out¬ 
stretched, and his beard parted in the middle just under 
his nose. They grasped hands He was still strong, 
the old man, and he could feel the hard pressure on his 
knuckles It hurt a bit. 

“Well! Well' Well!” he was saying, and his 
stained teeth showed through the hau of his face. Then 
he was saying a lot more things “Seeing life . 
you’re a man now . wish I was still . . ,” and 

then they were walking down the dark street His 
father’s head was held up and he walked with a deter¬ 
mined tread, while the walls stared blankly on and the 
mud trickled musically down the gratings in the gutter 
The blackness was splashed with hght as they approach¬ 
ed the end of the street, and beyond they could see the 
ships lymg at their quays and wharves like sleeping 
cattle, while lights bobbed up and down on the water, 
moving m and out of the silent hulks. The old man 
sighed “There they are, son, sleeping there See them? 
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Behind the bar a woman who looked to be in her 
fifties nibbed a gnmy cloth quickly round the insides 
of shiny beer glasses while her mouth talked and made 
shapes resembling smiles, artificial smiles, painted on 
with the brush of experience, and she just chattered 
and laughed, chattered and laughed, an actress whose 
lines were as much a part of her as her name “ ’Even¬ 
ing, Meg,” grunted the old man, as he and the boy 
walked over the floor, with nods of recognition here 
and there, into the blue haze “Two pints, and stick 
them up as usual ” He laughed through his beard, 
leaning heavily on the bar, then turned to his son 
“You know Meg, do you'?” he asked and went straight 
on “Fine gel, Meg, I remember her when she was 
about so high ” He indicated a height about two feet 
from the sawdust on the floor with his hand, then spat 
as though noticing the sawdust for the first time “We 
were both kids then, and knew every stinking barrel 
and corner on the wharf ” He laughed, fumbling m 
his pocket amongst jingling coins, as the woman 
clumped two thick glasses of foaming beer onto the bar 
top “See,” he exclaimed, passing coins into the wet 
hand, “see that froth, the life in it, bubbling sparkling 
life?” He paused “That’s wh 3 r Meg and I never got 
anywhere I wanted life, and life,” he reflected, 
picking up the glass and staring at the amber light 
shimng from it. His son muttered and lifted the beer 
to his lips, leaving a hne of fine bubbles across his 
upper hp Then the old man continued “That’s why 
she wouldn’t marry me I was twenty then and she 
was fifteen But I like my beer and I like life, so I 
went to sea to look for it ” He took a deep draught of 
the brown liquid, wiping the back of his hand across 
lus mouth where the beer still clung to the hairs 
“What hfe had I known?” he added rather bitterly. 
“Dirty filthy streets and docksides, till those sleepmg 
scows out there moored up, offered me that something 
that I never knew, and I took it But where has it 
got me?” He laughed again “Nowhere And they 
didn’t show me life either The boys on the ^Rosy 
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at his son, who eased himself on his stool, and lifted 
his beer to his mouth “I was just thinkmg,” he 
snuled, ^Svho was the worst on the ^Rosy Jones’—^you 
or Mr Flint here *^Ho • Ho *” roaied the old man. 
"That’s a good one Mi. Flint indeed' The boys 
would like thatHe waved his palm at Flint "Just 
look at him See the pointed nose and thin lips, and 
the cold eyes ^ Well his heart was just the same once, 
cold and hard, cold and hard, just like a stone . 
or' . . or a flint, that’s it • A flint, Mr Flint 
indeed ' ’ ’ He turned to the pianist who was peering 
intently through thick-rimmed spectacles at the yellow 
keys as though he could read the music in his fingers 
"Hey' Snowy! Come on, wake up, let’s have some 
ruddy life from that hulk of a ^j'oanna’' Or else get 
up and let a real pianist sit down ' ’ ’ He laughed out 
loud again and shufiled his stool back, to get up from 
the table "I’m going to see a man about a dog, and 
I expect to hear something a bit hotter when I get 
back He raised his eye-brows, "B 5 ’' hot,’’ he added, 
brushing the back of his hand across his beard, "I 
mean something Meg can smg' ’ ’ And he closed one 
eye, the bushy eye-brow coming down to kiss his cheek 
as he turned and wove his way between the beer-soaked 
tables 

The thin-faced man with the blue eyes leaned over 
the table, and shook his head "He never changes 
much, your old man,’’ he said with a sound almost like 
a sigh "God, he used to be a stinker before he had 
to retire, the boys hated his guts And they hated 
mine too, and then for that I hated the old man It 
was a vicious circle ’’ The man leaned back again on 
his stool and offered the youth a cigarette "I’ll tell 
you one thing, lad, never devote your time looking for 
life, because if you do, you’ll never find it Just learn 
to accept it and in the end you’ll find you’ve been hving 
amongst it all the time, and 3 '-ou never knew it ’’ He 
struck a match and reached it across to the dangling 
cigarette. 

"Did your old man ever tell you about when he 
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looked puzzled. “I don’t know,” he finally admitted, 
then leaned fonvard on the table, locking the glasses 
and slopping the beer over the sides "He looked 
intently at his companion. “You’re young yet,” he 
said, his fingers abstracted^ playing with a used 
matchstick, “but some daj^- you might have the same 
expenence as I had.” The matchstick broke in his 
finger as he went on “That night when I went into 
the hold might have been the last time a noggin of rum 
would ever burn its way down my throat You see,” 
he went on, “I hung upside down for nigh on a quarter 
of an hour . . quarter of an hour, in which I remember 

every ruddy prayer a ship’s prayer book could learn 
me Mind you,” he emphasized, “I’m not saying your 
old man pushed me in on purpose, but he was drunk, 
as 3 ^ou well might guess, and he had a nark over that 
that thing serving the drinks, then somehow he’d 
pushed me, and I was over the top Hell! It seemed 
like a mile I’d dropped before I found I was hanging 
with one foot round the cross beam ” The cigarette 
stub in his fingers dropped hissing on to the wet table, 
then he carried on, the youth listening with more 
interest. 

“At the time we’d been running a cargo of scrap, 
and all that was left in the hold was about ten tons of 
broken odds and ends in the bottom I didn’t see it 
like that, though No, by Hell ’ To me it was a 
wooden box, with shimng handles on the side, and a 
lid ready to be nailed on ” His eyes had narrowed 
slight^ now, with the intensity of his emotion “Then 
your old man, Sprag, leaned over I didn’t hate him 
then, and I can honestty say, son, though I’ve never 
seen an angel, he was the nearest to my imagination 
of one After that, I’ve a vague memory of ropes and 
things, but I flaked out after that, and I’m here now, 
-but strangely enough,” he paused and looked at his 
finger nails, then at the youth, “strangely enough, 
after that, I’ve found things different, things like 
like well, ever 5 rthmg, the docks don’t stink so 

much the sun seems brighter down the wharves 
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"Why the hell 3 'ou have come down here, a night 
like this, just to see a rusting hulk, God alone knows," 
giiiinbled Flint, pulling his coat collar round his face. 
"If you weren’t so ruddy sozzled, you would have had 
to come on 3 'oui own, because you wouldn’t catch me 
out here tr 3 dng to keep my feet on a lot of rotten 
timbers No sii he finished, giving his collar another 
jerk. 

"Oh* You You blokes are all alike, when ^'-ou 
get 3 rour anchors on to a pension, you blabber and 
blubber about gaidens and cottages, as though you’d 
never tasted the weather," drawled Morlc 3 ’’ 111 a lazy, 
almost hopeless fashion. "And 3 ’'ou gabble about 
getting a woman and settling down with kids and 
things, as though 3 ^ou were sueh ruddy angels, and 
never slept wuth a w'oinan in 3 ^our rudd 3 ’' lives " He 
laughed, a short sarcastic laugh. "But Stevie’ll see 
life all nght, w^on’t 3 rou, son?" he added, turning to 
pat the 3 ^oung sailor on the back "You know w’hat 
they say, son, don’t you"?" he leered as he stumbled 
along ‘ ‘All the w’orld’s a stage and w e’re the pla 3 ’’ers ’ ’ 
He paused and hiccaughed, "And a ruddy fine pla 3 ^er 
I’ve been too The 3 »’ haven’t put the curtain up on my 
ruddy stage ’’ He slapped his knee and started to 
laugh again 

The outline of a ship’s funnel and stem show'ed 
through the darkness and the ram, inclined towards the 
wharf like some weary imagined monster, leaning, as 
though another foot and it would be leaning on the 
timbers of the wharf. 

"There she is 1 The scow *’’ spat the old man. "I’d 
recognize her an 3 rwhere and she is drunk as w'cll 
That makes two of us, but onl 3 ’' one of us is going to 
act this time. I’m going to smash eveiything on her," 
he spat venomously "I wish I had a charge of 
dynamite, and I’d blow her blasted plates in See this 
wharf? Well, this is the stage and ‘Rosy Jones’ is 
going to be the audience. I’m going to enjoy this," 
he babbled, tugging his arm free from the tall Flint, 
who grinned and made a grab for it again 
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the deck shouting, and Mr Flint was still on the gang¬ 
plank The j^outh stalled and sv\ung round It was 
leak It wasn’t imagination His father Vi'as on the 
’Ros 3 ^ Jones’. 

The timbers were wet and slippei}’- as he ran down 
to the slatted gang-plank, but before he reached it 
something happened The deck rails his father had 
been swinging on didn’t seem to be there an}’- longer, 
and something fell slowly, ever so slow-ly down the side 
of the ship, then disappeared with a mirffled splash into 
the blackness. The broken rails, the falling figure and 
the sw’iiling highlights m the daik water sped across 
the youth’s eyes Then he was at the edge of the quay 
and falling head first His head hit the w'ater and it 
gurgled in his ears; then he was clear again and 
swimming His shoes w^ere much heavier than they 
had ever been before, and his clothes made the water 
feel like treacle Dnft-w'ood and river filth sw^ept into 
his face till it was difficult to see, then he was near 
something struggling in the water, and he grabbed out 
at it It must be the old man, it had to be His hands 
grasped something It w'as a beard, and they were 
struggling together, but he was feeling week now', and 
his head kept going under the water It was difficult 
to take a breath The beard came nearer till their faces 
almost touched, and it was all w'et and bedraggled, and 
the hair hung streaming dowm the w’et face The man 
was laughing as he attempted to keep afloat, laughing 
like he used to w'hen he was mad with liquor 

“Sailors together now, son,” he was shouting, then 
the water would go in his mouth, and his voice w'ould 
be nothing but a gurgle He was laughing again now, 
until the youth’s head w'as swimming and everything 
seemed to be turning a deep blue. The face grew 
bigger and bigger until the brown-stained teeth were 
all he could see 

“Sailors together, son Sailors together ” The voice 
was shouting, but it was a long way off and getbng 
famter and fainter until it was very quiet, and he 
couldn’t hear the water in his ears or feel it in his lungs 
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to speak was an effort, “and Ins cm tain was np all the 
time, though he nevei knew it Not until it came 
down MaA'be that's why he laughed Down 

there amongst those reflections in the water he might 
have found something something he spent his life 
looking for, now it’s too late. Ma 3 ’'be the back of the 
curtain was silvei-lined We don’t know ’’ He 

looked at the gioiind, and the j^outh sighed, striving 
hard to keep dowm the lump that was rising in his 
till oat, wdiile acioss the wdiarf, and up the street the 
w^arehouse doors, the rain sparkled as it fell from the 
3 ^ellow’ lamp onto the pavement, sparkling and glitter¬ 
ing w'lth life 


Peier Mayne 


EQUESTRIENNE 

A t the age of SIX months her mother dropped 
her on her head on the pavement Her mother’s 
begging-bowd—a toughly lesistant half-gourd— 
partly broke the fall. Nevertheless the lesults of this 
accident, wdiich took place at the crowded junction of 
Park Street and Chownughee, Calcutta, and caused 
passers-by to click their tongues irntabE’’ at the 
mother’s carelessness, w^ere wath her for the best part 
of thirty years until her death, that is to saj’’, on 
December 10, 1939 

In a sense it could be argued that being dropped on 
the head in Chow^nnghee w^as an additional handicap 
for her who had started life in any case at so sad a 
disadvantage It certainty had some effect on her brain, 
such as it was Yet in another sense it probably tended 
to simplify life because, although it undoubtedly limited 
her accomplishments, it gave her an appealingty half¬ 
witted air which was piofessionally useful, and it 
limited her material needs too Thus she found, for 
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next twenty-two years never left the street Her child¬ 
hood receded, leaving behind it nothing but a dim 
impression of misery and hunger—which was easy to 
recall because it was so exactly matched by her present 
daily experience—and a vivid recurring image conjured 
up out of some deep recess of her consciousness This 
image was of a handsome fellow with flowing locks and 
a mottled, greenish face, nding an enormous horse He 
was in some way intimately linked with her infant life, 
though she could not quite determine how he stood in 
relation to herself. Not her father, probably. He 
became for her the embodiment of ‘man’ She liked the 
idea of ‘men’ She sat waiting for her horseman but 
he never came to her street to find her 

She became in the course of time a familiar—if un¬ 
lovely figure m the neighbourhood She grew gross 
with maturity, and the appealingly half-witted look 
which had helped her through childhood gave place to 
ond of meanness and cupidity Her hair was matted, 
though generous in quantity, and her features—always 
coarse—were now heavy and doomful Lady visitors to 
the houses in her street would comment over their tea¬ 
cups, and with horrified relish, upon the naked Indian 
woman who had put her tongTie out at them as they 
passed Sometimes hostesses would hand nervous 
guests a sandwich or a small cream cake with which to 
placate the creature on their way home She dimly 
linked cause with effect and put her tongue out as often 
as she remembered to do so She continued to sit under 
her peepul tree and after a while no one in the district 
noticed her any more Occasionally in the hot summer 
days she would leave her tree and plop herself down in 
the puddle formed by a leaking fire-hydrant further up 
the street During the summer of 1936 she was fre¬ 
quently j'oined there by a pet goose who lived in the 
garden of a neighbourmg boarding-house, but she lost 
track of the goose when autumn brought with it the 
cooler weather, and it never reappeared the following 
hot season, having failed to survive Christmas 

She had a repertoire of grimaces and gestures which 
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suddenly staited to beat inside her head At last and 
with ovenvhelmmg certainty the call had come She 
promptly removed her questing tongue from an old 
sardine-tin winch was part of that morning’s salvage 
(she was ver}?’ partial to the taste of olive oil), arose, 
banged a pedestrian over the behind with her begging- 
bowl and off she went up the street and into the wider 
world of Park Street, guided by she knew not what In 
Park Stieet, which she had not visited since childhood 
when her lack of clothing had occasioned no comment 
at all, she now caused quite a sensation She paused, 
peering sk 3 rwards in search of a sign She must have 
received it, for in a few seconds she was off again at 
increased speed She opened her mouth and let forth 
sounds which she could not herself hear, but which 
greatly startled those who could Full, rich chords of 
sound escaped her, in some unknown mode She left 
the pavement and, gathenng momentum, wove in and 
out of the bustling trafS.c, heedless of the meaningless 
signs of the policemen on point duty At a reckless 
pace she continued on her charmed, predestined way 
The traffic lights at the junction of Park Street and 
Chownnghee beckoned green, amber and red Un¬ 
deterred by the press of cars and lorries she aimed her¬ 
self towards the lights, and there there, not 

more than fifty yards ahead stood a gigantic horseman, 
reining in his steed on a hillock of rugged bronze, the 
whole group perched high on a marble plinth' Sword 
hand on horse’s rump, he gazed back over his shoulder 
as if perhaps she would yet be in time 

T come, I come ’ her thoughts sung wordless 

in her head, though only the wildest hooting issued 
between her parted lips T come ah, wait ’ 
In a flash she was over the nude street, to the utter 
confusion of the streaming traffic, and had reached the 
marble platform She clambered onto the bronze 
hillock The horse stood stock still to enable her to 
mount its broad back She sat herself behind the nder 
and smiled into his sightless ej^-es Neither spoke 
And there she remained motionless for upwards of 



f them poked at 
break the spell, 












